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In one of the essays in this collection, of which he is a 
bright particular star, Mr. Chesterton compares the vague, 
comprehensive meaning of “the essay’’ with the equally 
vague, comprehensive meaning of ‘‘ the novel.’”’ Almost all 
that we can say about them is that one is not the other, and 
that between them they cover the whole field of prose 
literature. ‘‘ We call any long fictitious narrative in prose a 
novel, just as we call any short piece of prose without any 
narrative an essay. But both these forms are really quite 
formless, and both of them are really quite modern.”’ And 
yet, though there are no such things as ‘“‘ the novel ”’ or ‘‘ the 
essay,’’ we have a way of looking upon certain writers as 
novelists or essayists to the manner born; while other 
unfortunate people seem to us always to hover uneasily 
between the two incarnations. Neither as novelist nor as 
essayist does their skin quite fit; there is a something dis- 
quieting and disembodied about them, as there is, for 
instance, about George Gissing. On the other hand, there 
are certain writers (of whom Mr. Chesterton is one) who can 
fill either integument at will, with a rotund completeness 
that is the envy and admiration of their fellows. Yet a third 
kind (of these Mr. Wells is the most conspicuous) have been 
too generously endowed by destiny. It is the restlessness 
of sheer exuberance, a glorious but self-embarrassing 
luxuriance, which prevents them from settling into either 
habitation. They cannot even divide their time between the 
town house and the country cottage: they must be cara- 
vanning, camping, motoring, flying: they would live in a 
balloon or a coal-mine, simply because they have never done 
it before. 

In fact, it comes to this. Though the novel and the essay 
do not exist, the novelist and the essayist do. The novelist 
is the writer who manages, through his prose fiction, to 
impose upon us the illusion of life. The life may be real or 
imaginary ; he may have had quite another purpose in mind 
than to create the illusion: it does not matter; he is a 
novelist, because he is that and nothing else, not because we 
can find nothing else to call him. And the essayist is the 
writer who succeeds, in a prose which contains no narrative, 
in imposing upon us a sense of his living personality. It 
may be an intellectual personality ; it may be spiritual; it 
may be carpet-slippered and convivial ; but it must be living. 

A distinction of this kind is vague, perhaps even 
arbitrary. Every tolerable piece of literature brings us into 
contact with a personality, if we have the knack of detecting 
the evidences. But the born essayist does not leave his 
personality to the mercies of detective criticism. Rather he 
exploits it, or, if “‘ to exploit’ be a unpleasant phrase, he 
employs it as an instrument for his purposes. He may go so 
far as to try to invent a personality, but that is a rash and 
dangerous method, adopted only by those second-rate writers 
who think, by imitating a manner, to emulate an effect. The 
personality which the true essayist employs is his own, but 
he is able to detach himself from it. He sees himself, as it 
were, in the round. And even when he is, as he often is, a 
critic of books, he is perpetually conscious of the personal 
equation in his judgments. If he does not copy Jules 





Lemaitre’s rather painful trick of constantly recalling tv our 
minds the obvious fact that all judgments are personal, he 
chooses the more delicate device of making us feel, by the 
very phrasing of his criticism, that his way of looking at 
things literary is of the same order as his taste in wine and 
waistcoats. 

Between the essayist’s criticism and the critic’s essay 
there is a difference in kind. A fine discrimination is, no 
doubt, necessary to both. But the essayist insinuates his ; 
the critic promulgates: no wonder, then, that the essayist 
is usually the more persuasive. His general air of 
fallibility ; his way of confessing that he can’t for the life of 
him help liking such and such a thing, is infinitely more 
seductive than the critic’s implication that, if you don’t like 
what he has taken the trouble to show you, you are past 
praying for. You may lead a horse to the water, but you 
can’t make him drink: but if a little horse sees a large, 
friendly horse, with his ears through a sun bonnet, amble up 
to a stream and drink with unmistakable delight, it is a 
thousand to one he will follow. 

A certain number of the essays in this collection are 
essays about anything, which is another name for life. Of 
these the best perhaps make an odd trio—Stevenson’s famous 
essay on Walking, which sets us blindly looking for our 
stoutest boots; Samuel Butler’s astounding Ramble in 
Cheapside, and a perfect little essay on ‘‘ Prohibition,’’ by 
Mr. A. A. Milne, the most indisputably ‘‘ born ’’ essayist of 
the latest generation. But the majority of the essays are 
essays on books. Even if we divide them, as we must, into 
the criticisms of the essayists and the essays of the critics, 
and thus acknowledge that there is something accidental, or 
at least unessential, in the choice of books for their subjects 
by many of the essayists born, it is nevertheless rather 
surprising that the province of the essay should have so 
greatly narrowed in the last hundred years. The essayists 
of the early nineteenth century went as often to life as to 
literature for their themes. The reason of the change is, we 
suppose, that the novelist has encroached upon what used to 
be the essayist’s territory. From 1700 to 1850 there was no 
literary form predominant as the drama had been for the 
hundred and fifty years before. The essayist, the novelist, 
the historian, and the poet had an equal share of the public 
attention. By 1850 the novelist had begun to monopolize it, 
and many men who might have been far more at their ease 
in writing essays for the old ‘ London’’ or ‘Fraser's 
Magazine ’’ found it easier to keep their heads above water 
by swimming with the tide than by struggling against it. 
The majority of essays were literary perforce, because they 
appeared in the literary reviews or nowhere. 

This is a side-issue, though there is in it material enough 
for one of the chapters of that economic history of literature 
which is still, alas! unwritten. The fact remains that, in 
spite of Mr. Chesterton, Mr. Milne, and Mr. Lynd, the essay 
has become rather specialized. There are “ middles,” of 
course ; though most editors know the difficulty of getting a 
“‘ middle ”’ that is not written about a book. The man who 
can write a good “‘ middle ’’ about life at first hand finds it 
infinitely more profitable to employ his gift of observation 
in a novel or a play. The essay becomes more and more the 
relaxation of the literary critic; it ceases to be a kind in 
itself. 

Still, we must take the modern essay as we find it. It is 
literary ; when it is not, it is often something far worse, it is 
precious. On the whole, the modern literary essay justifies 
itself. But it is impossible to pass a single judgment on both 
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the kinds we have distinghished. The critics’ essays are far 
too diverse in method and execution to be examined here. 
We can do no more than observe the gradual refinement of 
the robustious and approximative methods of the com- 
municators of “‘ gusto’’ into a fairly delicate technique. The 
appeal of the critical essay may have become more limited ; 
it has certainly become more exquisite. For direct literary 
enjoyment, however, the criticism of the essayist is to be 
greatly preferred. The essayist critic remains an obvious 
human being, not a sublimated intelligence or a disembodied 
sensibility. Even when his perceptions are of the shrewdest, 
his judgments of the finest, he takes care to express them in 
a language which has a vitality of its own So that, in the 
final result, it would not very much matter if he happened 
to be wrong. He presents himself to us as a man of 
prejudices. We can forgive them if we can find them; if 
we cannot (and they are more often pretended than real) he 
completely persuades us. Take, for example, Mr. Birrell’s 
description of Macaulay in his essay on Carlyle :— 

‘* Macaulay’s position never admitted of doubt. We 
know what to expect, and we always get it. It is iike the 
old days of W. G. Grace’s cricket. We went to see the 
leviathan slog for six, and we saw it. We expected him to 
do it, and he did it. So with Macaulay—the good Whig, as 
he takes up the ‘ History,’ settles himself down in his chair, 
and knows it is going to be a bad time for the Tories. 
Macaulay’s style—his much-praised style—is ineffectual for 
the purpose of telling the truth about anything.”’ 

Pretty soon that passage will be as famous as its subject. 
Mr. Birrell presents us with himself and his man together. 
Two pages of critical analysis could scarcely tell us as much 
as those three sentences about W. G. It is homely, vivid, 
and utterly effective. It happens to be absolutely right: 
but we feel we should not take it too much to heart if it were 
wrong. Or consider Mr. Chesterton’s way of stating a truth 
which has still to be discovered by a great many ‘‘ advanced ”’ 
spirits of to-day :— 

‘* Nothing sublimely artistic has ever arisen out of mere 
art, any more than anything essentially reasonable has ever 
arisen out of the pure reason. There must always be a rich 
moral soil for any great artistic growth. The principle of 
art for art’s sake is a very good principle if it means that 
there is a vital distinction between the earth and the tree 
that has its roots in the earth; but it is a very bad principle 
if it means that a tree could grow just as well with its roots 
in the air.”’ 

Just as with Mr. Birrell, there is a freedom in Mr. 
Chesterton’s gesture which belongs to the essayist rather than 
the critic; and it is precisely this freedom which enables 
him to drive home a critical point with ten times the critic’s 
force. 

The difference, perhaps, comes down to this. The 
essayist can afford to take risks: the critic cannot. The 
essayist succeeds if he can impose his own personality upon 
us; the critic can only succeed if he imposes the personality 
of his author. The essayist can take risks. It is a pleasant 
and genial trait in a man’s character that he can take risks. 
We can admire him for that alone. By taking risks he may 
do brilliantly in a paragraph what the critic does painfully 
in a page. But the critic has to keep it up ; he has to explore 
with his small lamp the whole of the thing before him. The 
essayist’s lantern may be as fitful as Mr. Pickwick’s. One 
flash of it may do more in a second than the critic’s rush- 
light in an hour: but in twenty-four hours the total of 
illumination may change. 

We are not suggesting that Mr. Birrell ever, or Mr. 
Chesterton often, has made a mistake: we are trying to 
establish the nature of the distinction between two kinds of 
essays—perhaps also to restore our own self-respect at seeing 
a week of our own work done in a moment of theirs. 

Finally, and in parenthesis, we must have the inevitable 
quarrel with the anthologist. Three names are missing 
from this collection which have the very finest flavor for 
the connoisseur of the modern essay. There is nothing of 
Mr. Lytton Strachey’s, nothing of Mr. H. M. Tomlinson’s, 
nothing of Mr. E. M. Forster’s. And yet there is a fourth: 
Mr. Norman Douglas. If we go on thinking about these 
four, we might be driven to conclude that Mr. Rhys is 
having a joke with us, and that he has concealed in his sleeve 
a sixth volume to make havoc of his other five. 


J. MrppLeton Morry. 





THE PENALTY OF UNCONVENTIONALITY. 


The Psychology of the Criminal. By M.HamsBLin SMITH, 
M.D. (Methuen. 6s,) 


The Psychology of Misconduct, Vice, and Crime. By 
BERNARD HOLLANDER, M.D. (Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


Soctrety classifies those who openly flout her more important 
conventions into two groups, to which she gives the names 
“Junatic”’ and “criminal.” The penalty of being included 
in one of these groups is pretty much the same as that of 
being placed in the other. And this is but right and natural, 
so far as retributive “justice” is concerned ; for the psycho- 
logical factors in insanity and in crime are fundamentally 
much alike. Indeed, the two groups overlap, and the work 
of the classifiers is often perforce of the nature of rather crude 
sophistry. 

The “ New Psychology ” (the essential discovery of which 
is that the only motive forces possessed by man are the 
inherited impulses and instincts already implicit in the 
fertilized germ each one of us once was) is destined to change 
completely the general attitude towards insanity and crime, 
as it has already changed the attitude of the intelligent 
educated. Both of the books under review are written from 
this new standpoint ; and a large part of each is devoted to 
an exposition of modern normal psychology. Dr. Hollander’s 
book, indeed, affords one of the clearest, simplest, and most 
concise accounts of the motives of human action that could 
be placed in the hands of one unfamiliar with the Freudian 
and post-Freudian doctrines. 

Dr. Hamblin Smith, the author of the other book named 
above, has a special claim to be listened to, in that he is the 
Medical Officer of H.M. Prison at Birmingham ; and there- 
fore has had exceptional opportunity of studying the actual 
individuals whose acts have led to their inclusion in the class 
of criminals. But he at once makes it clear that he regards 
this classification as essentially conventional and arbitrary, 
and in no way based on fundamental differences. By 
“crimes” he understands—rightly, it seems—acts which, in 
the opinion of a particular society, at a particular time, are 
considered to deserve punishment by that society. “The 
question as to whether the act is ‘morally’ wrong does not 
come in. . . . Eternal principles of right and justice may 
exist, but our limited intelligences are unable to discover 
what these principles are.” In other words, in considering 
the “criminal” and his treatment, we are dealing with 
matters of expediency—not of theology or metaphysics. 

To the contemplative mind, blame and hatred are 
ridiculous—equally of men and of earthquakes. But 
any given civilization or society, being based on the 
general observance of certain rules of the game, is bound, as 
the price of its continuance, to deal with such individuals 
as disregard those rules. The supremacy of the code of the 
herd is essential to the herd’s survival as such, and, there- 
fore, steps are taken, during the most malleable periods 
of the individual’s life, to establish mental conventions and 
complexes which will tend to inhibit the more violent mani- 
festations of those primal instincts and impulses which are 
thought to be anti-social in character or effects. The mind 
of the criminal and that of the lunatic are composed of the 
same ingredients as the minds of so-called normal men; 
but the proportionate strength of these ingredients is con- 
tinuously, or at some given moment, or in some given cir- 
cumstances, different from the normal. This abnormal ratio 
of the strength of conflicting impulses may be due to 
inherent abnormality, or to the effect of education or 
environment in over-developing some native instincts or 
starving others. Of two men, otherwise alike and similarly 
circumstanced, for example, a strong impulse of prudence, 
or fear of the consequences, may keep the one outside the 
arm of the law; whilst courage, or recklessness of the con- 
sequences, may cause the other to be branded as a criminal. 
A strong capacity for passionate love may drive one man to 
disregard the legal code; a highly developed acquisitive 
instinct may drive another to fraud; whilst a proud indif- 
ference to what other people think, or an atrophied maternal 
instinct—the instinct of pity—may remove obstacles to crime 
which keep other people out of gaol. What, then, is society 
to do? The growing recognition of the truth that, in a 
philosophic sense, the criminal, like the rest of us, is what 
he is, and acts as he does, because of his inherited psycho- 
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logical make-up and of environmental circumstances for 
which he cannot be held responsible, makes the inflicting of 
pain or penalties, even on criminals, as an act of “justice,” 
retribution, or revenge, an inexcusable concession to the 
ignorance of the majority. To the modern thoughtful person, 
such “justice” is as cruel as that which dictates the thrash- 
ing of a dog which fails to come to heel when called, or of a 
cat which takes the fish from the dresser. As a means to an 
end, both may be excused; but as “natural justice” they 
cannot be tolerated. 

Dr. Hamblin Smith’s book is a plea for the careful 
psychological study of each individual breaker of the law; 
and this certainly is the immediate need—as it is in the case 
of the allied class of the insane. Urgent reform of our penal 
practice, as of our asylum practice, is called for along the 
lines of more careful classification and differentiation of 
treatment. Our prisons and our asylums alike are too homo- 
geneous. Society is naturally anxious to get its lunatics 
and its criminals out of the way and under lock and key. 
But our developed social instinct and instinct of pity will 
not let us leave it at that. We feel an increasing pricking 
of conscience urging us to do what we can to soften the lot 
of our conquered enemies. Moreover, criminals and lunatics 
are expensive luxuries, and it is to our interest to cure 
those that are curable, and, by education and suitable 
conditions of life, to keep as many as possible within the 
great class of the normal. For the overwhelming majority 
of our “criminals” are not specimens of a distinct type. 
The notion of a “criminal type” is dead; and the only 
problem of criminology and penology is that concisely stated 
by Devon—“ to find out why a man does wrong and make it 
not worth his while.” Fear of the punishment of crime is 
but one of the factors in keeping a man straight. Hope of 
an assured reward of social decency is another factor which, 
with all but a few, would be far more effective if our social 
system afforded it a basis of reality. 





LAW AND ETHICS. 


Essays in the Law. By Sir FREDERICK PoLLocK. (Mac- 
millan. 12s. 6d.) 


Dicey and Maitland apart, Sir Frederick Pollock is one of 
the very few English lawyers of recent days in whom ample 
learning is still compatible with an agreeable style. The 
present volume contains papers all of which are well known 
in their original form ; and a reperusal only intensifies the 
sense of their high distinction. Some of them are a little 
too technical for the lay reader; but the admirable essays 
on Locke, on Government by Committees, and English law 
reporting can be read by the most unlearned with 
interest and profit. Political theorists would do well to read 
the discussion of the fiction theory in English corporation 
law, in which Sir Frederick not only broke new ground, but 
opened up interesting avenues of speculation in the English 
theory of the State. 

From a general standpoint the most significant of these 
essays are those upon ‘‘ Lay Fallacies in the Law’ and the 
brilliant summary of the history of the Law of Nature. In 
both of them Sir Frederick writes as a lawyer pur et simple, 
a little sardonically concerned to vindicate a jealous mistress 
from the attentions of the interested outsider. The law, he 
tells us in the first, is not an ethical code, and it is a fruitful 
fallacy to believe that ‘‘ the law of the land purports to be 
a general guide for the conduct of life.” No one who knows 
the typical habits of English jurisprudence will be inclined 
to question either of these assumptions. Yet, also, no one 
who looks at the substance of our law will doubt that its 
habits of mind have been formed at the throne of an ethical 
deity whose features it is still possible to discern. Lord 
Abinger, for instance, when he laid down the fellow-servant 
doctrine, was giving to one branch of the law ideas derived 
directly from a world the main object of which was to make 
democracy safe for business men. Anyone who scrutinizes 
at all carefully the history of the English law of conspiracy 
will see how its background has always shifted to suit the 
ethical canons of the day. The Supreme Court of the United 
States interprets due process of law to mean that an inde- 





pendent American working man (long since extinct) con- 
fronts an American employer, say the Steel Corporation, 
upon equal terms. In the background of its majority’s 
mind there are always unconscious ethical assumptions such 
as the belief that Labor legislation is in general noxious 
paternalism; and the dissents of Justices Holmes and 
Brandeis remain to show that the law of any given genera- 
tion is not cut from the whole cloth. One is tempted, 
indeed, to suggest to Sir Frederick that legal fallacies about 
the law are hardly less interesting than lay; and that what 
is wanted in the Courts is the conscious expression of the 
social interest they are seeking to serve rather than the 
unconscious assumption that they are barren of prejudice. 
Anyone who reads the judgments of the House of Lords in 
the Osborne case will gain the definite impression that legal 
science, even in the highest tribunals, cannot divorce itself 
from the ethos of its time. Law is either a striving after 
an ethical ideal or it is nothing; for the judges who make 
it, as Mr. Justice Cardozo has recently shown in a remark- 
able book, are human beings with the natural impulses of 
their fellows. 

Here, it may be suggested, is the ground for that revival 
of natural law which, as Sir Frederick Pollock well knows, 
is a striking feature of Continental jurisprudence. The 
sense of the disharmony between legal doctrine and social 
need has led jurists abroad to attempt definitely the 
remaking of juridical foundations in terms of ethical need. 
And that, after all, was the main function performed by the 
Law of Nature until the threshold of modern times. The 
pity is that the Law of Nature was, as Sir Frederick points 
out, afterwards influential in matters of commercial law and 
private international law rather than in jurisprudence as a 
whole. That Chancery which kad been a court of conscience 
became formalized, until its equity lost its plastic character. 
Cosmopolitanism was identified with the Law Merchant; 
and, great as was the work of Stowell and Mansfield, they 
did not appreciate, as did, for instance, the thinkers of the 
Counter-Reformation, that the Law of Nature has been one 
of the really emancipating forces in the history of the world. 
It did at least set the Courts an ideal towards which to 
move; and if its object has now moved into the sphere of 
legislation, that is only, as Sir Henry Maine has taught us, 
because a new weapon of conscious change has been devised. 

These essays, it will be seen, give rise to many reflec- 
tions. Perhaps the most keenly felt will be that of regret 
that Sir Frederick Pollock has given to the task of editor 
talents that might well have founded a great English school 
of jurisprudence. The day of Austin is past. Historical 
jurisprudence is still in fashion; but, Maitland apart, it is 
to-day as it was in the time of Maine, most largely a 
discipline in conservatism. What we need is such a 
sociological jurisprudence as that which Dean Pound and 
Mr. Justice Holmes have been forging for America in the 
last generation, a conscious effort to fit the forms and doc- 
trines of law to the new social needs that are upon us. It is 
impossible to read this volume without the sense that Sir 
Frederick Pollock was the heaven-sent lawyer for that task. 
Unlike most of his brethren, he is learned in alien systems 
of jurisprudence. He has a philosophic sense, no less than 
a practical grasp, of the doctrines he expounds. He can be 
humorous as well as learned. He is the one English lawyer 
of eminence to-day whose system would have been a contri- 
bution not less to literature than to jurisprudence. 


H. J. L. 





A SHIP BESET. 


From the Deep of the Sea. Being the Diary of the late 
CHARLES Epwarp SMITH, M.R.C.S.,Surgeon of the Whale- 
ship “Diana,” of Hull. Edited by his Son, CHARLES 
EDWARD SMITH Harris, M.B, Ch.B. (Black. 10s. 6d.) 


“Come,” calls the Arctic, “and I will show you great 
wonders; come, and I will give you of my bounty.” And 
for hundreds of years, desiring knowledge, adventure, or 
gain, men have answered: ‘‘ We come! ’’—recking not of 
the frosty breath of that pallid mouth, the icy blade hid in 
that far-flowing white mantle. In February, 1866, the 
“Diana,” of Hull, Captain Gravill commanding, began her 
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with a summary of the main indictment against the 
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Tom Bryan, First Warden of 
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northward voyage. Not for discovery, not for honor, did 
she sail; and we may take it that only the green hands on 
board looked for romance. All were out to earn a living in 
the most precarious fashion known to man. ll hoped, 
before the summer was over, to kill many seals up Jan Mayen 
way and take some big black whales in Baffin’s Bay. Well, 
they killed no seals, and barely escaped destruction in the 
neighborhood of that desolate, most forbidding isle; they 
took only two black whales before the Arctic, wickeder than 
usual that season, confounded them. But they did discover 
the Hell that lies below Zero, and deserved the honors we 
give to our fellows who simply and greatly endure. I have 
vnly sniffed, so to speak, the Arctic, from the edge of the 
Greenland ice, and at the end of August. There had been 
@ light fall of snow, the first threat of winter. A grey mist 
moved over the white plain, borne on a breeze charged with 
bitterness from the beyond. A berg, no longer yielding to 
the sun and lovely dissolution, loomed a ghostly figure of 
ruin in the dusk. And ever the swell heaving against the 
brink made the dreariest sound in the world. A very mild 
experience it was, yet one quickening to the imagination at 
the time, and to the understanding of a book such as this, 
read long after in an easy-chair before the fire. 

Many tales have been written of those old whaling days 
in Davis Straits and beyond ; but I have read none that has 
brought the Arctic, in its beauty and blight, so close to me 
as this unembroidered journal of the fine Quaker gentleman 
who was surgeon on the “ Diana,” more than fifty years ago. 
The words are still warm, though many were painfully set 
down in pencil, since the ink had gone solid. They are warm, 
I think, because of the warm-hearted, God-fearing man who 
wrote them, sometimes while death screamed aloft and thun- 
dered below—yes, and lurked, silent, sullen, within the 
ship itself ; warm, yet they convey a shuddering sense of the 
horrors of that winter in the Arctic. It was a notably bad 
season for all ships up there, but the “ Diana” had more than 
her share of ill-luck. If any sweet little cherub was sitting 
up aloft when she left Hull, he was surely biown away off 
Jan Mayen, or, at any rate, frozen stiff in Melville Bay, 
in which sinister place the “Diana,” after a heavy storm, 
found herself a solitary ship, with a few days’ coal for her 
paltry 30 h.p. engines, and six or seven hundred miles of ice 
between her and the open sea. 

Impossible! Yet they strove to find a way out. All their 
hope hung on the wind—and the wind played with their 
hope and finally broke it. As a last resort Captain Gravill 
thrust his ship into the ice-pack, so that, if not crushed, she 
should drift south embedded therein. A six months’ journey 
to the open, and they had provisions for ten weeks! Some- 
thing to face—was it not ?—for those fifty men on a ship beset 
by perils day and night ; the season of long darkness at hand ; 
the cold biting deeper and deeper ; all animal and bird life 
fleeing south from the frigid wrath to come. No occupation 
was there save weary spells of pumping, or when the crack- 
ing of timbers sent them scrambling to the ice with their 
poor store of gear and goods. For lack of fuel the walls 
and roofs of the cabins became glazed with ice, and every 
night was a misery. 

The Captain, a dear old fellow, full of yarns, had been 
ailing, and towards Christmas collapsed. Here is a picture 
of Christmas Eve :— 

** About 2 p.m. there was some heavy pressure upon 
the ship, and all hands were called to prepare for the worst. 

On going into the cabin, it was evident the poor old captain 

had heard the groaning of the timbers . . . a great change 

had taken place for the worse. The mate told him he must 
be dressed in readiness for going upon the ice. ... He 
kept grasping my hand convulsively, as though wishful for 
human sympathy in his extremity, whilst the ship was 
oa quaking, and writhing, and the boards of the cabin 
eck jumping under our feet.’ a 
Yet the ship survived. The Captain died on the day after 
Christmas. 

Then—scurvy. In the sea-stories of our boyhood the 
word was familiar; we guessed it meant something rather 
horrid. The surgeon of the “Diana” realized how 
devilishly horrid. He did all a man could do for the 
sufferers, cheering them while fighting down his own despair, 
for the ship held nothing with which to combat the disease. 

It was not fear, though no man was unafraid, that at 
last broke the courage of that ship’s company—or nearly all 
of it. Bodily weakness and sheer distress of mind brought 





down one sturdy spirit after another. A time came when the 
daily prayer-meeting was abandoned. Some of those who 
had led in the devotions blasphemed openly. Friends hated 
one another. Men cried in their abject wretchedness, 
fainted, stumbled, and lay where they fell. To such despera- 
tion were they come in the toils of the Arctic. But for 
Surgeon Smith, who worked (at anything and everything)— 
and prayed—without ceasing, the mate, and one or two 
others, the tragedy would have been complete. 

The “Diana” was delivered from the ice in March, 
1867, and these last pages of the journal, which ends with the 
deliverance, so palpitaté with hope and fear as to be truly 
thrilling. Of the thirteen men who died, several passed within 
sight of their homes in the Shetlands. This is more than a 
record of strange and terrible happenings relieved by bright 
descriptions and glints of humor: it is the unself-conscious 
disclosure of a steadfast faith, a noble effort, an unfailing 
brotherly love—the memorial of a good man. “ We should 
have perished without him,” declared one of the survivors. 
So I respectfully salute the memory of Charles Edward 
Smith, and thank his son for having laid open his journal 
to all. 

J. J. B. 





LABOR AND PRODUCTIVITY. 


Labor Policy, False and True. By Sir LYNDEN MACASSEY. 
(Thornton Butterworth. 7s. 6d.) 


Simm LynpEen Macassey boasts a wide experience of industrial 
relations as arbitrator and commissioner, and his book 
contains many facts and some judgments worth recording. 
But Sir Lynden has two severed minds. One is terribly 
troubled about Bolshevism and Socialism, and deems it 
necessary to enter on crude refutations of the fallacies of 
Marxism. The other, the more profitable mind, makes a 
real effort to get to grips with the troubles of Labor unrest 
and their remedies. This latter mind recognizes clearly that 
the British worker is no theorist, and is not likely to be led 
far astray by rhetoricians or revolutionary philosophers, 
though some of their phrases may pass into his common 
parlance. 

The problem of paramount importance for Sir Lynden, 
as in some sense for all of us, is that of increased 
productivity. But, though he tries to be fair to the workers, 
recognizing social justice in their demands for security 
against unemployment, a voice in the control of industry, 
and a better share in the product, he fails to get far with 
his remedies because of his one-sided explanation of low 
productivity. This defect stands out most plainly on p. 291, 
where he cites four means of increasing productivity, 
and holds Labor alone responsible for failure in their applica- 
tion. The central trouble everywhere is Labor’s ca’-canny 
restriction of output, and impediments in the use of 
machinery and other labor-saving methods. How utterly 
unreasonable this policy appears! For has it not been 
proved by Professor Bowley, Mr. Mallock, and others, that 
on the basis of existing incomes there is hardly any surplus- 
profit that could possibly be diverted into wages? If these 
truths could only be brought home to the workers, they 
would see that their only hope of improving their standard 
lay in working harder, and not advancing impossible claims! 
But what Sir Lynden habitually fails to recognize is that 
the ‘ca’ canny ”’ and restriction of output on the part of 
employers is a far graver cause of low productivity than 
the corresponding action of Labor. The volume of evidence 
attesting the failure of most great businesses to adopt the 
best up-to-date machinery and methods of production, and 
the best organization for manufacture and marketing, is 
overwhelming testimony to their incompetence. Most 
of this failure is sheer slacking and culpable ignorance 
on the part of “Capital.” Apart from this, we find 
over an increasing area of production and distribution, 
transport, and finance, a planned restriction of output in 
order to hold up prices, and take it out of the consumer— 
the very vices which Sir Lynden imputes exclusively to 
Labor. Labor is not quite so unreasonable as it seems when 
it refuses to take a No to its demands for higher pay, on 
the ground that profits are insufficient to meet the demand. 
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By H. St. J. B. PHILBY, F.R.G.S., etc. In two 
volumes. Illustrated. 63s. net 
Times Literary Supplement.—‘ The whole book is a 
wonderful record of exploits crowned with astonishing 
success. ... The Founders’ Medal of the Royal 
Geographical Society was never better deserved. .. . 
He seems to possess every qualification for an Arabia: 
explorer, from the discerning eye to the equable 
temper, from sympathy to high courage. His literary 
style is just right for the description of such an epic 


RITISH NORTH BORNEO 
Its History, Resources, and Native Tribes. By 
OWEN RUTTER, F.R.G.S, _Illust. 21s. net 
Morning Post.—‘* A delightful guide-book to every 
aspect of Borneo and the life of its inhabitants, whether 
bipeds or quadrupeds. It is an encyclopedia of exact 
information written by one who has a keen sense of 
humour and a profound insight into native character. 
. . . Of the economic resources and political future of 
North Borneo Major Rutter gives us a full and detailed 


CANNIBAL LAND 
By MARTIN JOHNSON 12s. 6d. net 


New Statesman.—‘A very amusing and interesting 
book. . . . His attitude towards these savages is 
admirable. . . . His book is well worth reading.” 


THE WORST JOURNEY IN 
THE WORLD (Antarctic 1910-13) 


Being an account of Scott’s Last Expedition, 
containing the Diaries of the Polar Party and 
others. By APSLEY CHERRY GARRARD. 
Numerous illustrations in colour and black and | 
white. 2 vols. 63s,net (Shortly) 


PIETRO ARETINO: THE 


SCOURGE of PRINCES (1492-1556) 
A Biographical Study by EDWARD HUTTON. 
Photogravure portrait alter Titian. 12s. net 

A critical biography of one of the most brilliant and 
scandalous figures of sixteenth-century Venice. 


THE SECOND EMPIRE 16s. net 


By PHILIP GUEDALLA. 2nd Impression. 

Punch.—“ Here is a brilliant, close-packed book. 
Mr. Guedalla writes his history not as one who consults 
and transcribes documents, but one who has so lived 
in the period that fact, comment, gossip, quotation, 
simply flow from the tip of his pen. It is a sympathetic 


study. ... My best compliments to Mr. Guedalle.” 
THE WANDERING YEARS 
By KATHERINE TYNAN. 15s. net 


Daily Telegraph.— There is no sort of literature 
more appealing than the literature of reminiscence, if 
only the writer has the gifts of intimacy and sincerity, 
and Mrs. Katherine Tynan possesses these qualities in 
the very highest degree. Her human sympathy is 
inexhaustible.” 
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By ROBERT KEABLE, Author of “Simon 
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Nation.—“ This novel is well written and well 
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well, and it is a pleasure to read work so competent 
and so intelligent.” 
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American fiction I have encountered for many a long 
day. It has at least one quality of a masterpiece—the 
embodiment of a rare and lofty idealism in the most 
precise and significant terms of time and place.” 


THE DANCER AND OTHER 
TALES 


By STEPHEN TALLENTS. 

Manchester Guardian—*‘The Dancer’ has many 
pages which divert the eager reader by their whimsical 
beauty, and it is these pages which leave one altogether 
pleased. ... The humour of the book makes the 
sketches irresistible, and in those light studies anises 
a communicable emotion which makes pleasant and 
attractive reading and gives the book as a whole 
genuine significance.” 
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For industrial history shows that, in this country at any 
rate, the higher costs which Labor organization and legisla- 
tive control have imposed on industry have been the most 
effective stimuli towards improved technique and administra- 
tion, forcing employers to new and profitable economies 80 
as to recoup themselves for the higher costs they have to 
we from this failure to see the responsibility of 
employers for low productivity, Sir Lynden adopts a reason- 
able tone in dealing with the practicable settlement of wage 
grievances. Cards down on the table is a first desideratum, 
with full discussion round a table. He states the case fairly 
when he says that :— 

" thole problem in arriving at a fair wage is to 
wien pesper ah pono if any, between the existing Trade 
Union minimum and the employers’ maximum the wage 
ought to be fixed in justice to the workers, employers, and 
the public.” ee ‘ 

rtunately, he cannot designate this point, “if any, 
px sailing ‘* do so, he leaves the matter still to the 
arbitrament of economic force ; for compulsory settlement by 
the State, or any outside authority, he rules out. The 
most useful section of his book is that setting out in some 
detail the different heads of the Government Labor policy 
during and since the war. 





LAST POEMS. 
Last Poems. By A. E. Housman. (Grant Richards. 5s.) 


Ancets when they flew were recognized, and joy and the 
past have much in common. Man is at the mercy of a 
mysterious enchantment. Even unhappy experience, once 
gone, enters into the care of his affections ; past happiness 
often becomes so desperately sweet a dream that it turns to 
sorrow. His memory sees the hour that brought him to 
this or that farewell in vivid detail and intense significance. 
In a little poem by the Tennyson that was, which the 
Tennyson of after days suppressed, the tone of the myste- 
rious enchantment was echoed :— 
‘‘ By a mossed brook-bank near a stone, 

I spied a wild-weed flower alone, 

There was a ringing in mine ears 

And both my eyes gushed out with tears; 

Surely all pleasant things had gone before. . . .” 

With many of our poets, in time this mood becomes more 
or less of an outlook. Poetry, that had been itself their 
exceeding great reward, then appears to them a thing of the 
past, and in a direct adieu or in a sort of threnody over 
their lost selves or their lost generation they begin to take 
their leave. One thinks of Scott in 1822, with his frank 
abdication : — 
‘‘ Enchantress, farewell, who so oft hast decoy’d me... .” 

Coleridge's lamentation from Highgate Hill, where he sat 


“Like a lone Arab, old and blind, 
Some caravan had left behind,” 
his “ Youth and Age,” lives in a sad radiance yet. Words- 
worth wrote an “Extempore Effusion upon the Death 
of James Hogg,” some few years after these latest verses of 
Coleridge's, in his finest power. The glory had departed :— 
‘* Like clouds that rake the mountain summits, 
Or waves that own no curbing hand, 


How fast has brother followed brother, 
From sunshine to the sunless land! ”’ 


And Tennyson summoned up all his native ease and strength 
when he put out to sea. 

So it is with poets—and others, had they the expression. 
They feel within themselves the time for their saying 
good-bye. It is not, necessarily, that their inspiration has 
altogether gone, and certainly not that the hand has lost 
its cunning ; but the tranquil evening comes. When, then, 
they offer their last tribute to the power that impelled and 
sustained them, they gather up their best; they look back, 
and catch the earliest fires at which their spirits kindled ; 
they look forward, and the sunset gleams upon them. If it 





is farewell, it is often an utterance of the swiftest and loveliest . 
chords. Once again, but this once— 
‘ The innocent idolatry and love, 
Paying thee worship in each secret nook, 
That fancied friends in tree, and flower, and brook, 
Shaped clouds to angels, and beheld them smile, 


And heard commending tongues in every wind,” 
is at its zenith 


Mr. Housman, who shares with Mr. Ralph Hodgson the 
rare characteristic of publishing as little as William Collins, 
has now come to the conclusion that his poetical days are 
over. The note at the beginning of his book tells us that this 
is his judgment. A quarter of the collection “ belongs to the 
April of the present year,” a date which might seem to give 
us hope of something more, even now; but he also says 
that if the fine frenzy beset him again as it did in 1895, he 
could not “well sustain it.” Occasion, indeed, smiles upon 
a second leave; and if Mr. Housman’s title should happily 
prove inaccurate, occasion would not fail him. But the 
signs of his new volume are against it. He, too, has per- 
formed the last noble ceremony of farewell to the Muse. 

Nothing could be more fitting than that the last poem 
should be “the best and the last.” Mr, Housman, by way 
of prelude tu his volume, prints a soag which had its germ 
in de Banville’s “Nous n’irons plus au bois.” Then he 
guides us like his own “ delightful guide” in the “ Shropshire 
Lad” to all the nooks and coigns of vantage in the country- 
side which he so long since made his own, and among the lads 
and lasses, the soldiers and sinners and sweethearts, that 
haunt those fairs and those fields. Then at the close of 
the revisitation, vivid as, we noted, the moments before the 
parting of the ways are apt to be, he prepares us for his 
resignation of the English Tempe. He shows the kingdom 
that he leaves—to what successor ?— 

““ Where over elmy plains the highway 

Would mount the hills and shine, 

And full of shade the pillared forest 

: Would murmur and be mine.” 

That done, he has one duty left to pay, and that is “ Fancy’s 
Knell.” This is the poem which we have called “the best 
and the last.” To say anything about its perfection of form 
and cadence is to presume ; the sunset clouds might as well 
be subjected to analytical praise. We linger, with the fond- 


ness of humankind for what is gone, over Mr. Housman’s 
sunset :— 


“* Wenlock Edge was umbered, 
And bright was Abdon Burf, 
And warm between them slumbered 
The smooth green miles of turf; 
Until from s and clover 


The upshot beam would fade, 
And England over 


Advanced the lofty shade. 
** The lofty shade advances 

If my flute and play: 
Come, lads, and learn the dances 


d praise the tune to-day. 
To-morrow, more’s the pi 


ity, 
Away we both mus Me, 
To air the ditty, 
d to earth I.” 
Mr. Housman’s sunset is a shining one; the flute seems 
playing almost a merry tune. It is the “almost” which is 
the greatness of the piece. A long while ago it is that, 
according to Dante, Francesca da Rimini was asked how 
Love first revealed itself to her and Paolo. She answered :— 
“. . . Nessun mag ior dolore 
Che ricordarsi a tempo felice 
Nella miseria, e cid sa il tuo dottore.”’ 


The Master who knew this was Virgil. What Virgil knew, 
Mr. Housman knows. 





ARTHUR MACHEN. 
Far-Off Things. By ARTHUR MACHEN. (Secker. 7s. 6d°) 


Dovsttess ‘ Far-Off Things ”’ is one of Mr. Arthur Machen’s 
slighter works, but he has written nothing more attractive 
than this brief fragment of autobiography. Indeed, in its 
fashion, it completes the novels and stories; certainly it 
throws a new light upon. them, approaching the spiritual 
world, which has always been their subject, from the other 
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side, as it were, expressing in terms of happiness, beauty, and 
tranquillity what before had been revealed principally 
through terror and evil. How strange it is to learn at last 
the origin of some of those appalling tales! Never could 
we have guessed it from their content :— 


‘*T have told, I think, how I was confronted suddenly 
and for the first time with the awe and solemnity and 
mystery of the valley of the Usk, and of the house called 
Bartholly hanging solitary between the deep forest and the 
winding esses of the river. This spectacle remained in my 
heart for years, and at last I transliterated it, clumsily 
enough, in the story ot ‘The Great God Pan,’ which, as 
a friendly critic once said, does at least make one believe 
in the devil. . . . Here, of course, was my real failure; I 
translated awe, at worst awfulness, into evil.’’ 


And again (describing his wanderings, as a boy of twenty, 
in the outskirts of London), he writes :— 


‘*T would pass over these dismal regions and come, as 
I thought, into the fair open country, and then suddenly 
at the turn of the lane I would be confronted by red ranks 
of brand-new villas; this might be Harlesden or the outposts 
of Willesden.”’ 

But from these villas, the sudden shock of their ugliness, 
grew the story of ‘ The Inmost Light” :— 

‘The man in my story, resting in green fields, looked 
up and saw a face that chilled his blood gazing at him from 
the back of one of those red houses that once had frightened 
Wiss. 

And this same alchemical process, we gather, has been 
carried out in each of the other tales. The reader, his imagi- 
nation quickened by such hints, will have little difficulty 
in discovering for himself the germs of certain scenes ih the 
later books—in “‘ The Hill of Dreams,’’ and in “ The Secret 
Glory.” We see now how personal these fantasies really are, 
though, in its superficial showing, in its actual happenings, 
nothing could be less fantastic than Mr. Machen’s life. His 


adventures are all adventures of the imagination. The son, © 


the only child, of a country parson, his boyhood, though he 
went to school, was passed in solitude; and when, at the age 
of twenty or so, he set out to seek his fortune in London, that 
fortune did not include the discovery of friends :— 


** For many weeks at a time I never spoke to any human 
being, save to my pupils on Euclid and Cesar... and 
being born, I believe, with at least the usual instincts of 
human fellowship, this silence seared my spirit; to the 
interior sense I must have shown as something burnt and 
blasted with ice-winds and fires. Indeed, when I was 
released from this life in the manner that I have described, 
I came out, as it were, a prisoner from the black pit of his 
dungeon, all confused, trembling, and afraid, scarce able to 
bear the light of genial affection. For a long while I spoke 
but little, and then with difficulty; I was fast losing the 
habit of speech.”’ 

It is remarkable, if we consider what this means, that 
“ Far-Off Things’’ should be so free from bitterness. The 
whole record is a record of loneliness, and yet, in childhood 
and boyhood at least, from the dark soil of that loneliness 
there sprang the flower of joy. To us it is a little hard to 
grasp. We believe it, but the secret of its transmutation into 
such things of horror and ecstasy as ‘‘ The White People ”’ 
still eludes us. We know that Mr. Machen loved his 
world, but we know it only from this book, in which, indeed, 
he pays it a most generous compliment :— 


‘*T shall always esteem it as the greatest piece of fortune 
that has fallen to me, that I was born in the heart of Gwent. 
. . « For the older I grow the more firmly am I convinced 
that anything which I may have accomplished in literature 
is due to the fact that when my eyes were first opened in 
earliest childhood they had before them the vision of an 
enchanted land.” P 
Well, this may be true, but one cannot help feeling that 
(taken in conjunction with the other circumstances of Mr. 
Machen’s life) it may also, in some measure, explain the 
limitations of his talent. The bright light of those visions 
he gazed on so ardently in boyhood did, in fact, to a certain 
degree, dazzle and blind him. If, in his work, he had tried 
only to give expression to such vision, this perhaps would not 
have mattered ; but his aim has not been single. His hatred 
of the ordinary, of the humdrum, of the commonplace, flames 
up as uncontrollably as his love of beauty and romance; and 
when, in “The Hill of Dreams,” for instance, he tries to 





create a background of this ordinary world, he is invariably 
unjust to it, producing a kind of mystic caricature, crude, 
glaring, exaggerated, and unreal as a nightmare. And it is 
because ‘‘ Far-Off Things’’ has been inspired by a single 
emotion, has been conceived and carried out wholly in the 
spirit of love, that, as a work of art, it is superior to the 
longer novels. In “The Secret Glory,” even in “The Hill 
of Dreams,” there was an unfortunate clashing of moods, the 
atmosphere of spiritual romance was broken harshly ever 
and again by a savage and rather clumsy satire, utterly out 
of place in work of-that kind. In “The Hill of Dreams” we 
merely held our breath and hurried on; in “The Secret 
Glory ” these outbursts were more disastrous ; the spell, once 
broken, was never renewed. Therefore we welcome the unity 
of tone, the harmony of mood, which makes this autobio- 
graphy so attractive. If we have a regret, it is that Mr. 
Machen has given us a sketch rather than a portrait. 


Forrest Rep. 





AN ACTRESS ON HERSELF. 


My Life and Some Letters. By Mrs. PATRICK CAMPBELL. 
* (Hutchinson. 24s.) 


Every biography of a player is the life of two persons. Its 
subject is not just the private personality of an actor or an 
actress, but his or her stage personality as well. What we 
have called the stage personality is not to be confounded 
with the series of characters assumed at different times by 
the subject of the biography. It is a personality, or, if you 
will, a temperament, that underlies them all. It prescribes 
the method of approach, colors the execution, and sets ‘he 
limits of possible achievement. The stage personality often 
differs as widely as possible from the private personality 
(else off the stage all the “ villains ’’ would be criminals and 
all the “ heroines ’’ adorable), though the link, if it can be 
traced, is a valuable clue. It is the stage personality that 
we desire, as a rule, to hear about, but if the biography is 
an autobiography it is of the private personality that we are 
likely to learn most. Acting is an art of intuition, not of 
ratiocination, and the actor can seldom explain why he acts 
as he does. 

To this common rule Mrs, Patrick Campbell’s memoirs 
make no exception. If you wish to know what kind of 
a character she is in ordinary life she will tell you with an 
artlessness that comes very near first-class literary art. 
As soon as her reminiscences began to come out in serial form 
they were a success, from this “intimate’’ point of view. 
A dramatic critic, however hardened, may feel inclined to 
excuse himself when he is invited to discuss a great actress 
not as an artist but as a woman. He will find, nevertheless, 
that Mrs. Campbell spares herself no more than anybody else 
with whom she has fault to find.. “I believe,” she declares 
quite early in the book, ‘I was impatient with unintelligent 
people from the moment I was born: a tragedy—for I am 
myself three-parts a fool.’? We ought not, for the sake of 
conventional good manners, to deny the writer of these lines 
the credit of her psychological acumen. We will, however, 
take leave to amend her uncompromising phrase into “ threc- 
parts a child.’ To refuse to own this would be to distort the 
whole picture of herself which Mrs. Campbell has drawn, 
and it is too good a picture to be daubed over. 

Deny the tlree-parts of childlikeness, of naiveté, of 
foolishness, if you prefer after all to stick to her own word, 
and the fourth part, which comprises all those terrible 
winged sayings, is robbed of its quality. Was it not a child, 
in the story, who ventured to declare that the Emperor 
had no clothes on? It would have been an impertinence 
for a courtier or a minister to have said so. Mrs. Campbell 
is permitted to retort upon an impertinent Hebrew financier 
who desires to know what she keeps in a locket on her chain : 
“One hair of a Jew’s moustache.”” Mrs. Campbell is per- 
mitted to ask Mr. Hall Caine: “Is this your first play? ”’ 
Mrs. Campbell is permitted to meet American interviewers 
with the query : “ Why do you do it? Is it for your living? ”’ 
She may say these things, because she is just as likely to 
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excluded letters previously printed. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


=] HUMPHREY MILFORD, LONDON, E.C. 4 


THE BOOK OF SCHOOL SPORTS. 
Edited by GILBERT JESSOP and Capt. SALMOND, 


“The schoolboy who has the ag fortune to secure a copy will 
be envied by his companions.”—The Schoolmaster. 
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say—on arriving at a supper-party after playing Juliet— 
“Oh, mamma, your daughter has been making such a fool 
of herself.’’ Such utterances break out like smiles or tears; 
they are not intentional enough to pass as insults. 

Will they yield a clue to their utterer’s stage per- 


sonality? A slender one, perhaps. If Mrs. Campbell was - 


able to play Juliet as Shakespeare wished, and Paula 
Tanqueray not exactly as Sir Arthur Pinero wished, it was 
surely in virtue of just that sensitiveness to the requirements 
of a eituation. The apt interpretation comes out as 
inevitably as the apt retori—we were on the point of writing 
that it comes out “pat.” But neither the swiftness nor the 
sureness of Mrs. Campbell’s artistic intuitions is the real 
problem that besets us; of those things there has never been 
any question. What is really intriguing is the combination 
in the same actress of the most glamorous romanticism with 
the most unsparing realism. Mrs. Campbell, as inarticulate 
as most members of her craft about her artistic conceptions, 
does little to help us here. 





HEADS AND TALES. 


The Hill Tribes of Fiji. By A. B. Brewster. (Seeley & 
Service. 21s.) 

Cannibal-Land. By MARTIN JoHNSON. (Constable. 12s. 6d.) 

The Sea Gypsies of Malaya. By W. G. WHITE. (Seeley & 


Serviee. 


Turety, or forty, or fifty years ago, the “King of the 
Cannibal Islands” was a very real ogre. About him lots of 
the best stories centred. Not the least of his merits was that 
it could never be felt of him, as of the Giant Blunderbore 


21s.) 


or Mrs. Harris, that when all was said and done there might ~ 


possibly be “no sich person.” The matter-of-fact chronicles 
of serious voyagers were circumstantial enough for anybody 
in what they said about the menu at royal banquets in Fiji. 
For us, those four letters were magical. They spelt Fuzzy- 
Wuzzies and long pig. The “ pore benighted ’eathen with 
*is ’ay-rick ‘ead of ’air” of our imaginings had nothing 
to do with the Sudan, and was above concerning himself 
with the upsetting of British infantry formations. We saw 
him, rather, painted, feathered, and exultant, launching huge 
war-canoes over a living stairway of his enemies, bounding 
shoreward again to drain the kava bowl and gorge himself 
to satiety on something too grisly to be talked about, 
except in euphemisms. But we knew very well what a “ long 
pig” was. There were no lines attached to the part as we 
played it, but it was too important not to be given to some 
body. It fell naturally to novices and milksops, but one 
could work up thence to the more exigent and enviable réles 
of Lord High Admiral and Minister for War, and even, in 
time, to the King of the Canribal Islands himeelf. 

Perhaps we have not bothered to notice whether there 
is still a generation that roasts its yams (looking very like 
potatoes) in the ashes of a bonfire, and quells the 
outcries of its weaker members with promises of being 
allowed to sit up and enjoy one’s rightful yam ration after 
the show. But we must be dimly aware that in dark, out-of- 
the-way places of the earth, in the Congo everglades and 
certain Pacific islets whose only break with the Stone Age 
is that their outlines are on the charts, the Anthropophagi 
are more than a legend. Not in Fiji though, which, if we 
are to believe Mr. Brewster, has become since his departure 
a really civilized place; in other words, a mix-up of long- 
distance telephones, labor problems, air mails, Ford cars, 
and easy divorces. Half-a-century and more ago, when this 
venerable retired Commissioner was puer gracilis, a young 
cadet in a young service, none among the aborigines bar the 
babies-in-arms but were cannibals toa man. Not so far-off 
neighbors in the New Hebrides, if we are to believe another 
witness, Mr. Martin Johnson, are anthropophagous still. 
Nor do we suspect Mr. Johnson of pulling our legs, though 
on a compagison of methods we happen to prefer Mr. 
Brewster's. ving made a life-long study of the Fijians, 
and worked hard for forty years for and among them, he 





has superadded to the offices of guide, philosopher, and 
friend those of father-confessor and historian,’ He grasps 
the nettle of cannibalism firmly, but delicately withal, runs 
its origins to earth, and shows it for what it is, or was. 
Europe and Asia have no prerogative in famines, and they 
were starving and desperate Fijians who, seeing all life in 
their world threatened with extinction, turned upon and 
devoured each other. Before that “ profound peace prevailed 
in our land, we were religious and did not go to war”; 80 
runs the testimony of “an old man, and the son of a very 
old man, entitled to speak of olden times.” Mr. Johnson is 
not interested in psychology. A pioneer in the cinemato- 
graph business, he sees in cannibalism nothing but a heaven- 
sent “stunt,” and conducts his quest for its evidences with 
the monomaniac tenacity of a Fleet Street journalist on the 
blood-trail. True, he “gets the story,” and his 200 artless 
pages wind up with a pwan of self-congratulation that the 
circumstances may have warranted :— 


‘* My boys sprang into the clearing. I, with my camera 
on my shoulder, was just behind them. When I came up to 
them, they were standing by the fire, looking at the only 
remnant of the feast that was left on the embers. It was a 
charred human head, with rolled leaves plugging the eye- 
sockets. 

‘“‘ T had proved what I set-out to prove—that cannibalism 
» oe eae ii the South Seas. I was so happy that 

yelled.” 


Mr. Brewster's anecdotes have a different flavor. It is 
nearly sixty years since the career of usefulness of Mr. 
Thomas Baker, a missionary, was ended prematurely in the 
wild hills of Viti Levu. Repentant villagers have reared a 
monument at the spot, but no grave marks the resting place 
of the reverend gentleman, which, in the circumstances, is 
hardly odd. Children on their way to school sing even 
to-day :— 

“ Oh! dead is Mr. Baker, 


They killed him on the road, 
And they ate him, boots and all.” 


The district is still under something of a cloud, even 
after all these years. The memorial and its accompanying 
grant of land are evidences of a genuine regret for past back- 
slidings, but local patriotism resents hotly the accusation 
of having eaten the boots. 

But whatever the sins of their ancestors, the 
Fijians of these days seem to be delightful people, contact 
with the whites having served, curiously, to bring out rather 
than banish their essential charm. Perhaps, in overmuch 
of a hurry to become “ civilized,” they have jettisoned, like 
most primitive races, many things the ethnologist and the 
antiquary would fain have preserved. At least, we can 
thank Mr. Brewster for rescuing and preserving much curious 
and already half-forgotten lore that, but for his industry, 
would have whistled down the wind, Many charming 
fashions and beliefs survive, however, including a cult of 
fairies and real Kingsley water-babies, and an instinctive 
fondness for tambua, the whale’s tooth mascots that all sexes 
and ages regard very much as a girl does her dolls :— 


‘* They like to take them out, admire and talk about their 
beauty. They keep them in a special basket, and place a 
symmetrically shaped pebbie in it. The latter is called Tinai 
ni Tambua, or the mother of the whales’ teeth. They are 
lonely if left to themselves, and will cry, especially at night, 
so they are provided with a mother to hush and comfort 
them.” 


For so primitive a people, the literary and imaginative 
bent is highly developed, and they have a wonderful facility 
in seizing upon and weaving into the fabric of their own 
legend anything picturesque that they can glean from the 
discourses of missionaries. A case cited is that of a dead 
woman who “came back” and treated her relatives to an 
extraordinarily spirited account of her adventures in 
Purgatory :— 

‘* I died, and found myself upon a beautifully embanked 
and raised-up road. . . . Presently i arrived at a place where 
stood two policemen—the one on the right dressed in white, 
and the other on the left in black. Behind them, right and 
left and at a distance of a fathom apart, stood more police- 
men. The men asked ms where I wanted to go, and I said 
‘ Heaven.’ ‘ Very good,’ they replied. ‘ Follow the path 
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ROBERT HICHENS } 


December Love 


“The latest novel by Robert Hichens i 
is the finest he has ever written in its 
truth to life, in its sheer writing, and in 
its subtlety. The analysis of character 
and the working out of the plot are 


> Gump impressively realistic.” ae 
—Daily Mail. 7s, 6d. net 


Lilian 

This new novel from the pen of the 
world-famous author of “The 
Pretty Lady” and a score of other 
well-known stories, is a study of a 
girl’s character and career in the 
whirls and lures of business life. 
The story of Lilian’s crowded hour 
of life—her delight in untram- 
melled giving, her sorrow, her 
humiliation— makes aremarkably 
vivid narrative, real and intense, 
and daringly brilliant 

in its conception. 6s. net 


ROSITA FORBES 


Quest 

Mrs. Forbes here follows her re- 
markably successful novel, “ The 
Jewel in the Lotus,” with a love 
story set in the Middle East, which 
reproduces with splendid realism 
the atmosphere, the colour and the 
charm of the Orient. It has all the 
cleverness, freshness, and fascina- 
tion of her previous work, and 
is — by a sure hand from 
profound experience 

of the human heart. 7s. 6d. net 


The Ex-Kaiser’s Book 
MY MEMOIRS 1878-1918 
EX-KAISER WILLIAM II 


Written by one who once wore 
an Imperial crown, this book is a 
wonderful volume, intensely in- 
formative, dignified in style, crisp, 
concise and to the point in every 
particular. Its contents shed an 
entirely new light on the motives 
and character of the most domina- 
ting personality the world has 
known for 200 years. 255 net 


“PUNCH” PICTURES BY 


With an Introduction by E. V. LUCAS 

A series of humorous pictures 
from Punch by Mr. Frank 
Reynolds, whose character 
sketches of “types” of “funny 
things” seen in the streets, the 
theatre — anywhere — have been 
delighting the public for nearly 
twenty years. The work will 
pe dag ~ j the most popular 
ift- ° 

7 10s. 6d. net 


the season. 


H., G. WELLS 
A Short History of the World 


This work, designed specially to meet 

the needs of the busy reader, gives an 
_account of our present knowledge of 

history, shorn of all elaborations and 

complications. “From it,” says Mr. 

— “the reader — be = “wy get 

that general view of history which is so 

necessary a framework for the study of <= Ga & 
a particular period or the history of a 

particular country.” In no sense does it 

supplant the“Ouiline,” but rather serves 

as an excellent introduction to that ; 


excellent work. With . 
about 200 illustrations. 15s. net 








THORNTON BUTTERWORTH Lrv 


‘** INDISCRETIONS ” 
OF LADY SUSAN 


By LADY SUSAN TOWNLEY. 

Lady Susan Townley chronicles her recollections of three 
Continents during the past quarter of a century. An intimate 
and illuminating glimpse of the Diplomatic Service from within, 
her book will be one of the sensations of the season. 


Illustrated in collotype, half-tone and line. 21s. net 





THE LONDON SPY 


By THOMAS BURKE. 

Author of ‘‘ Limehouse Nights,’”? ‘‘ London Nights,’’ &c. 

“* The dozen or so of studies which make his book are all so 
evenly excellent in point of matter and execution that it is a 
matter of some difficulty to know to which to accord the palm.’’— 
Daily Mail. 


1st edition sold out on day of publi- 
cation. 2nd Impression printing. 


Four-Colour Jacket. 7s. 6d. net 





WILLIAM DE MORGAN 
And His Wife. 
By A. M. W. STIRLING. 

‘* Of all the biographical volumes, beginning with ‘ Coke of 
Norfolk,’ which Mrs .Stirling has bestowed upon the reading 
public, this is the most delightful. It will be read from cover 
to cover by all who love humanity and art and humanity in 
art.’’—Birmingham Post. 


Illustrated. 25s. net 





LABOUR POLICY—FALSE AND TRUE 
By SIR LYNDEN MACASSEY, K.B.E., LL.D., D.Sc., Assoc. 


Inst. C.E. 
The Times says: 


The TEXTBOOK on the LABOUR PROBLEM 


‘* Harassed legislators have been seeking the likeliest text- 
books for the electioneering campaign. Meantime a healthy fillip 
has been given to the sale of such books as 


LABOUR POLICY—FALSE AND TRUE 
By SIR LYNDEN MACASSEY. 7s. 6d. net 








FICTION 


“There is a strong hint from the pubiishers that ‘ Harrington 
Hext’ is a nom de plume. . .. That is as may be. As a piece of 
scientific imagination, ‘ No. 87’ can stand on its own feet.”—Daily Mail. 


NUMBER 87 
By HARRINGTON HEXT. 
“TI think it probable that ‘No. 87’ will secure a great success.”— 
Cc. K. 8., in the Sphere. 
Second Impression printing. 
Four-Colour Jacket. 6s, net 





SUDDEN LOVE 
By BENJAMIN SWIFT. 
“Mr. Swift’s novel is one of the most convincing yet done, where 
war, or rather after-war, is the subject.”—The Graphic. 


Four-Colour Jacket. 7s. 6d. net 





DUSTY STAR 
By OLAF BAKER. 
Mr. Olef Baker knows the Western Prairies as intimately as Jack 
London knew the White North; he has no equal in his knowledge ot 
animal lore and animal psychology except Seton Thompson. 


Colour Jacket. 7s. 6d. net 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


OF 
MARGOT ASQUITH—Vol. II. 
Will be published on123rd Nov. 25s. net 


15 BEDFORD ST. LONDON W.C.2 
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right on.’ I went along till I came to a large village 
surrounded by high walls like the looking-glasses of the 
vavalangi, and there at a gate sat a man in white clothes 
with a great big book before him and in his hand a pen of 
gold. He asked me what I had come for, and I said I wanted 
te go to Heaven. He questioned me : ‘ Have you always been 

a faithful wife?’ I said I had. Then he looked in the book 

and said: ‘ What is this I see? Hell fire is your portion.’ ” 

Perhaps the lady had not been too candid. In any case 
the rest of her story is too long to quote, but includes a vivid 
description of the torments of Hell, of which a sufficient glimpse 
was allowed her, followed by the injunction to go home and 
tell her family all about it, “and be back here on Thursday.” 
And back on Thursday she was. 

One can look in vain for such engaging narratives in 
Mr. Johnson’s somewhat blatant account of his doings among 
the islands of the New Hebrides, which seem, on this writer’s 
showing, to be a funny place to think of taking one’s wife 
to, whatever the motive for the visit, in this case frankly 
commercial. Tribute to Mr. and Mrs, Johnson’s physical 
courage on this adventure cannot be withheld, and one hopes 
the film rights provided ample recompense. There are more 
risks than first strike the eye in such work. You may take 
a superb picture of man-eating savages, only to find that a 
nice-minded American public insists on trousers with its 
cannibals, whereupon you can either cut your losses or plod 
back to your hunting-grounds armed with the apparatus of 
graft and the services of a diplomatic interpreter. 

Mr. White’s account of the Mawken, or sea gypsies of the 
Mergui Archipelago, is in a different genre. As/a missionary 
attached at one time to the Rangoon diocese, the writer 
interested himself in the lot of this depressed and little- 
known people, made a point of seeking them out in their 
remote haunts and spending as long a period as possible in 
their company at regular intervals, of learning their 
language, and reducing it to script for the first time in 
history. He tried the experiment of attaching a small con- 
tingent of Mawken to his own retinue in Moulmein and 
teaching them civilized ways, and found them extremely 
adaptable and intelligent. Mr. Whitg’ touches only lightly 
on Mawken folk-lore, but so much as is collected in his book 
seems to promise interesting results for any student who cares 
to pursue his inquiries diligently among the tribe./ Their 
habitat is so remote, scattered, and difficult of access, how- 
ever, that it is to be feared the Mawken may have forgotten 
all about their last benefactor before Mr. White’s successor 
turns up to take over his job. 





NEW NOVELS. 


The Wedgwood Medallion. By E. B. C. Jonzs. 
Windus. 7s. 6d.) 

Secret Harvest. By Dororuy PERcIVAL. ([leinemann. 7s. 6d.) 

Genevra’s Money. By E. V. Lucas. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 

Variety. By SARAH GRAND. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 

Miss Mapp. By E. F. BENson. (Hutchinson. 7s, 6d.) 


Lixe “Quiet Interior,” ‘The Wedgwood Medallion” is a 
study of middle-class family relationships, five young men 
with a foolish father of three of them, on the one hand, and 
three young women with a wise mother, on the other. Miss 
Jones is attracted towards checks and balances in the human 
equation, and no living woman novelist is a better hand at 
suggesting a world of light throigh chinks, at evoking a 
subdued play of ideals and attitudes rather than character, 
behind the normal talk and intercourse between thoughtful 
and quiet-living people. / This book is a little shadowy both 
in theme and personality sbecause the men are (frankly) dull, 
for all their intellectual powers, and mere foils to the only two 
characters who have bite in them: Sophie, the betrothed 
of Denis Ash, who bears a blind and bottled-up resentment 
towards his three cousins for the disharmony between one 
of them and his impossible sister Enid, who is married to 
this cousin, and Enid herself. Enid is very much a super 
in the action of the drama, and yet pervades and discolors 
rather than poisons it, much as Sophie herself, with her 


(Chatto & 


_a bounder and a lunatic. 





freedom of vision, devotion, fearlessness, and mental realities 
combined with tenderness, charges and leavens it with her 
vital spark. Without these two women, one nearly always 
on the stage and the other nearly always off, the interplay 
of suggestion would be delicate to attenuation, and, as it 
is, there is a certain unreality in the determined concealment 
of the situation between Nicholas and Enid by the young men 
from their father, simply to protect the latter's fond 
illusions. Yet, in a way, the air of gentle sadness, the sense 
of the vanity of combating rule-of-thumb prejudice, every- 
thing that builds the world of hard-and-fast and cut-and- 
dried—which leaves Nicholas and his brother to make the 
best or the worst of it and loses Sophie her lover—suit a 
book in which human passions speak in undertones, and 
souls, breathing a finer essence than the coarser elements 
which surround them, seem to wander palely and lost. Such 
refinements are the native quality ot Miss Jones’s rare and 
dexterous art. 

There is not a great deal to “Secret Harvest,” but 
it is a novel impressed with a firm and sincere touch. 
It is a picture of farm-life in the Cotswolds, with a difficult 
pseudo-elder son who is what he is because his mother was 
caught by a drunken German officer in a Belgian town. Miss 
Percival thinks a lot of heredity, or she would scarcely have 
thought of such a device, where-there was no need for one 
at all. Members of a family may differ in qualities and 
mind without thereby ceasing to be members of the family. 
But we suspect that it is more tradition than heredity which 
preoccupies the author and limits her freedom. There is 
no established virtue in solidity, inarticulateness, and 
mental inertia (the prominent endowment of the second 
and real son), nor are imaginativeness and sensibility (two 
qualities of the erring Felix) the invariable accompaniment 
of moral bluntness and instability. This is the public-school 
attitude to life, and a hundred years ago it called Shelley 
It is still the voice of the angels 
of patriotism. But in fairness to Miss Percival it must be 
allowed that, although she dopes the ingredients against 
Felix, she turns out a solid mould in the end. The country 
scenes have real character. 

It is easy to see why Mr. Lucas, with his literary tastes 
and powers, is as popular a novelist as a popular novelist. 
His literature gives him great skill, a certain quality of 
detachment, ingenuity of invention, grace, whimsicality, 
knowledge and the way to use it, and a capacity for 
wrinkling the surface of life into entertaining and daring, 
but not audacious, patterns. All these delightful charac- 
teristics his novels turn over to the service of an orthodox 
and comfortable good nature. “Genevra’s Money,” which 
relates the adventures of her widower among her innumerable 
nephews and nieces in search of a worthy and fitting bene- 
ficiary for her money, is one expanding and enveloping Beam. 
It is as disarming as the golden mists of a St. Martin’s 
Summer, irradiating barrenness, softening harsh outlines, 
and garmenting decay in delicate fabrics of softest tissue. In 
fiction, Mr. Lucas is a sentimentalist who is clever and 
charming enough to keep it dark—or light. 

There is no more against a novelist making a good 
short-story writer than a writer of short stories making 
a good novelist. But Sarah Grand’s methods of composing 
large canvases, leisurely and voluminously filled in, and with 
definitions she makes sure we shall not fail to comprehend, 
do not stand the short stories in “ Variety” in good stead. 
The variety scarcely goes beyond the third, and the ghost 
stories are so elaborated that they have no point, while the 
others are so elaborated that they have too much. One 
peculiarity, again, is unfailingly present. The impression 
at the end of each tale is that the author is a gentlewoman ; 
bishops, generals, notables, and dignitaries are her relations. 
It makes the present reviewer feel like one who has strolled 
into the Guards’ Club by mistake. 

Mr. Benson’s manner needs no description, while the 
character and contents of “Miss Mapp” are obligingly 
revealed on the wrapper: “Clever, amusing, E. F. Benson’s 
new novel is a chronicle of the doings of a group of women 
and men in a seaside township. Of this group, Miss Mapp 
is the dominating personality. Not too passée, she has set 
her mind on one day marrying one Major Flint, retired. 
The reader is carried along easily ; it all makes entertaining 
reading, true to life as lived by the comfortably placed 
human beings in an English township.” That is all. 
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AN IDEAL BOOK FOR A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


INCLUDED IN THE TRIP. 
A Tourist Primer for a Round Tour. Written and Illustrated by REGINALD CLEAVER. Demy 4to. With many 
Illustrations in black and white and 3 coloured Plates. Limited Edition. 318. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Cleaver is an artist whose immense technical skill, vivacity, and fertility of idea are shown to great advantage 
dn this book.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


BAROTSELAND. EIGHT YEARS AMONG THE BAROTSE. 


By D. W. STIRKE, late Native Commissioner, Northern Rhodesia. With an Introductory Chapter by Sir Harry 
JounstTon, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., at one time H.M. Commissioner, &c., for Northern Rhodesia. Demy 8vo. Cloth 
with 45 Illustrations and a Map. 218. net. Postage inland, 9d. [Just Ready. 


OUR CENTENARIAN GRANDFATHER, 1790-1890. 


By A. G. BRADLEY. From the MS. Autobiography of the Rev. B. PHILPoT, Fellow of Ch. Coll., Camb., Vicar- 
General and Archdeacon of the Isle of Man, Rector of Gt. Cressingham, &c., &c. With a Preface by MARGARET 
L. Woops and Contributions by Lady BIRCHENOUGH and Mrs. ROBERT NOEL. Demy 8vo. With 6 full-page Plates 
and 2 Miniatures in colour. 128. 6d. net. [Almost Ready. 


BIRDS AND BLOSSOMS, A CALENDAR FROM NATURE. 


By R. H. FIRTH. Cr. 4to. With many Illustrations in the text and 4 full-page coloured plates. 28. 6d. net. 
FICTION. Cr. 8vo. Cloth 716 net. 
RHODA HEMSTED, WIDOW. 


AFTERGLOW, 
THE EYES OF THE VILLAGE 





By Mrs. NEVILLE CUBITT. 
By EDITH THOMPSON. 
By ANICE TERHUNE. 





83-91, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 

















RIDER’S PUBLICATIONS 


JUST PUBLISHED 
THE MYSTERIES of HYPNOSIS (Les Mysteres 


de L’Hypnose 
By GEORGES DE DUBOR. Translated by G. M. 
~ eiag Cee Pr. Cah yp og . . story-tellers will be published in December. 

his wor ves a full account o e researches, experi- 
ments ant cunniaehe of the leading Continental a. —s LIMITED EDITION of 150 copies on a 
fessors and Scientists in relation to Hypnosis, Hypnotism, 
nn pan car mg CASANOVA’S HOMECOMING. 

COMTE DE GABALIS By ARTHUR SCHNITZER. 1/6 
By the ABBL N. pt MONTFAUCON bE VILLARS. On dismissing the case for the suppression of this 
Rendered out of French into English, with a Com- book in New York, Judge W. Simpson said: 
mentary. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. Cloth. 8s. 6d. “‘ T have read the book with sedulous care. I find it 
net. is a distinct contribution to literature of the day.” 

The title of this curious and learned work is supposed Also a LIMITED EDITION of 250 copies on hand-made 
to veil the identity of a great mystic of the seventeenth paper. 15/- 
century. The discourses of the Count contain instruction 

MEMORIES OF A SHIPWRECKED WORLD. 


in occult truths, the obscurities of which are elucidated 
in the Commentary. Being the Memories of COUNTESS KLEINMICHEL. 
14/- 





BRENTANO’S, Ltd. 


DOCTOR HERACLIUS GLOSS. 
By GUY pe MAUPASSANT. 6/- 
This recently found manuscript by the prince of 





THE MEANING OF MASONRY 
By W. M. WILMSHURST, P.M. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth. 108s. 6d. net. 
“ Among Freemasons it will be conceded that the author 
has justified the title of his work. The book is dis- 
tinguished by patient research, erudition, lofty ideals, and 
good literary style... . 
beyond the ordinary conception of the Masonic art.”— 
Yorkshire Post. 

WOMEN AND FREEMASONRY 
By DUDLEY WRIGHT. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 68. 
net. 
“To Students of Rituals certain of Mr. Wright’s pages 
will prove of great interest.”—The Times. 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM & FREEMASONRY 


Demy 8vo. 15 illustrations. This autobiography 
by a Russian gentiewoman, for many years a 
favourite at the Imperial Court, was recently 


published on the Continent, where it excited great 
Mr. Wilmshurst carries one far interest. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS AND LOVE. . 

By ANDRE TRIDON. 9/- 
All that psychoanalysis has laid bare about love; 
its mystery, its morality, its sensual, spiritual, and 
creative significance 


By DUDLEY WRIGHT... Demy 8vo. Cloth. 
10s. 6d. net. 

This work covers a period extending over two centuries. 
It presents the historical facts relating to the attitude 
of the Roman hierarchy towards Freemasonry, together 
with a full translations of the official Bulls, Allocutions, 
Encyclical Letters and Decrees. 


Write for Rider’s complete Catalogue of Works on Occult 


Philosophy, Psychical Research, Psychology, etc. 








WILLIAM RIDER & SON LTD., 
8, PATFRNOSTER ROW, LONDON E.C.4 














THE WISHING FAIRY’S ANIMAL FRIENDS. 
By CORINNE INGRAHAME. 6/- 


With eight coloured illustrations and numerous 
others. Stories to delight all children. Ask your 
bookseller to show you this book. 


For complete list of publications send to— 


BRENTANO’S, LTD. 


2, Portsmouth St., Kingsway, W.C.2 
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STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


EVERYDAY RELIGION 
By the Rev. E. 8. WOODS, M.A., 
‘Modern Discipleship and what it Means,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 265 pp. . net. [Ready end November. 
CONTENTS: The Problem of Living Together; Sharing Life; 
Christianity and Work—Money—Thought—Beauty—Recreation— 
Sex—Health; The Root of the Matter. 
READY NOW. 


PROGRESS IN RELIGION 
By T. R. GLOVER, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and Public Orator in the 
University. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Wilde Lectures delivered at Oxford University survey- 
ing the factors that make for progress in men’s religious ideas 
from primitive times up to the Christian era. The lectures 
deal from this point of view with Homer, Plato, the Hebrew 
Prophets, the Stoics, Roman Religion, &c. 

‘Written in such a way as to command the attention not 
only of professional students but of all who are interested in 
the religious problems of the day.”—Glasgow Herald. 

The first volume in our new 
Missionary Biographies.” 
HENRY MARIYN: 
Confessor of the Faith. 
A CONSTANCE E. PADWICK. 
pp. 5s. net. 

Theae biographies, which are being prepared by a group of 
distinguished writers, aim at giving to the world of to-day a 
fresh interpretation and a richer understanding of the life and 
work of great missionaries. 

Existing lives of Henry Martyn are for the most part written 
in the language of a bygone generation. In a fascinating way 
Miss Padwick has interpreted to the men and women of this 
— a life which is one of the treasures of our spiritual 
2 


eritage. 
READY NOW. 


THE LORD OF THOUGHT 
A study of the Problems which confronted Jesus 
Christ and the Solution He offered. By Miss 
Litry Dovaatt, Author of ‘Pro Christo et 
Ecclesia,’”” and C. W. Emmett, M.A., B.D., Fellow 
of University College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
net. 
This book is a study of the religious beliefs current in 
Judaism in the time of Christ and the originality of His 
teaching in relation to them. It is an apologetic on new lines 


for the uniqueness of Christianity and the supremacy of our 
Lord in the realm of + go 

“Both writers are well known, and any work from their 
pens deserves serious study and consideration. They have 
poeeusee a volume teeming with ‘interest and of real theo- 
ogical importance which ought to be widely read.”—CaNon 
V. F. Storr in Church Family Newspaper. 


= THE JESUS OF POETS AND PROPHETS 
= By RICHARD ROBERTS. 2nd Imp. Crown 8vo. 
= Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 

= CONTENTS :—Vision and Revelation; A General Sur- 
= vey; The Poet of the Awakening—Dante; The Poet 
= as former—Shelley ; The Poet as Rebel—Blake; 





author of 
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The Poet as Philosopher—Browning; The Poet as 
Seeker—Tennyson; The Poet as Mystic—Francis 
Thompson; The Prophet of Righteousness— 
Savonarola ; The Prophet of Humanity—Mazzini; The 
niversal Jesus. 
= SOME CHRISTIAN IDEALS IN THE 
TEACHING PROFESSION 
By Miss A. 8. PAUL, late Headmistress of Clapham 
igh School. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 
“‘ All who believe that education is best interpreted in the 


light of ideals will read this book; those who think otherwise 
must be persuaded to do so.”—Education. 


OUR FAITH IN GOD 


Its Reasonableness, Necessity, 


Prophet of Service—Ruskin; The 


and 
Finality. By J. ERNEST DAVEY, M.A. (Cantab.), 
B.D. greene Professor of Ecclesiastical History, 
General Assembly’s College, Belfast, Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. own 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
Paper, 2s. 6d. net. 


SOME ENGLISH RURAL PROBLEMS 


= Effectiveness 
= Just Published. 

— By Mrs. M. STURGE GRETTON, J.P. for Oxford- 
= shire, author of “A Corner of the Cotswolds,” 
= ‘* Burford Past and Present,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 4s. net. 
= Paper, 2s. 6d. net. : 

= The story of the nineteenth century as it affected English 
= village communities is told with much local colour and living 
= illustrations, leading up to, and throwing light upon, the 
= problems of the present in rural England. 

= THE UNIVERSALITY OF CHRIST 

= By WILLIAM TEMPLE, Bishop of Manchester. 
= Crown 8vo. 2nd Edition. 4s. net. 

— “Just what many people, both young students and older 
= people, who in the present distress are desirous of thinking 
= clearly on religiols topics, 

= Guard 
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are looking for.”—Manchester 
ian, 


Write for New Detailed Publication List. 
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New S.P.C.K. Books 


The new S.P.C.R. List is varied and interesting. Only a 
few books can be advertised here. May we send you a copy o} 
the complete list? 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


ECCLESIASTES RENDERED INTO 
ENGLISH VERSE 


By F. CRAWFORD BURKITT, D.D., F.B.A. Paper 
cover, 6d.; cloth boards, 1s. 6d. Postage 3d. 


A THOUSAND MILES FROM A POST 


OFFICE ; or, Twenty Years’ Life and Travel in the 
Hudson’s Bay Regions. By the Right Rev. J. LOFT- 
HOUSE, (late) ree Aes Keewatin. With a Preface by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. With Twelve Illustrations and 
One Map. 6s. Postage 6d. 


ACROSS THE PRAIRIE INA MOTOR 
CARAVAN. 


A 3,000 Mile Tour by Two Englishwomen on behalf of 
Religious Education. By F. H. EVA HASELL, in colla- 
boration with J. F. S. With Sixteen Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 
Postage qd. 


BATH. “The Story of the English Towns.” 
By CONSTANCE SPENDER and EDITH THOMPSON. 
With Illustrations and Maps. 4s. Postage sd. 


RELIGIOUS WORKS. 
BUDDHISM in the MODERN WORLD. 


By K. J. SAUNDERS. Paper Covers, as.; cloth boards, 3s. 
Postage 3d. 
Professor Saunders gives an account of every form of 





' Buddhism except that found in Tibet. 


FIFTY-SIX SHORT SERMONS. 


For the Use of Lay Readers. By the Right Rev. GILBERT 
WHITE, M.A., D.D. (Oxon), Bishop of Willochra. With 
a Preface by the Bishop of Salisbury. 6s. 6d. Postage sd. 


FIGHT THE GOOD FIGHT. 


Addresses to School Boys. By W. E. FROST. Cloth 
boards. 6s. Postage 4d. 


Useful for all who have to teach boys. 


IN THE FOOTSTEPS of THE MASTER. 
By J. H. B. MASTERMAN, M.A., Bishop of Plymouth. 
2s. 6d. Postage 3d. 


THE EPISTLES OF ST, JOHN. 


“Indian Church Commentaries.” By H. PAKENHAM- 
WALSH, D.D. New Edition. 5s. Postage 3d. 


GIFT-BOOKS. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF CHRIST, as 


seen by the Primitive Masters. 
By EMILE CAMMAERTS. With Fourteen Full-Page 
Reproductions of Famous Pictures. 63s. Postage 6d. 


A LIFE OF OUR SAVIOUR. 
Little Children. 


Containing 12 Coloured Pictures and many other Illustra- 
tions. Cloth boards. 4s. Postage gd. 


A splendid Gift-Book for a boy or girl. 


THE FIREBRAND OF THE INDIES, 


A Romance of St. Francis Xavier. By E. K. SETH- 
SMITH. Pictorial paper boards. 2s. 6d. Postage 3d. 


THE FOREST SHRINE. 
By E. P. GOUGH. Postage 3d. 
[A story dealing with the dissolution of the monasteries.} 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
LONDON—S.P.C.K. House, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
43, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 4. 
BRIGHTON—129, North Street. BATH—39, Gay Street. 
And of all Booksellers. Lists post free. 
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THE WEEK’s BOOKS 





The Gorld of Books. 


Mr. W. H. Davis, in a delightful introduction to 
his new selection of twentieth-century lyrics, makes the 
complaint that many of our poets ‘‘ seem to lead easy and 
placid lives ’’ without having any burning emotions and 
sympathies to make them great as men :—‘‘ Most of these 
poets are teetotallers, I believe, and lack the sympathy 
and generosity of men that drink. Christ, to perform a 
miracle worthy of our greatest wonder, did not turn water 
into tea, coffee, or cocoa, but into wine! ’’ Our poets, 
according to Mr. Davies, are ‘‘ a wat’ry tribe,”’ but if 
that be true of the builders of words, what of the words 


themselves ? 
* %* * 


Worbs are not unlike people, both in character and 
fortune ; they are humble or proud, gracious or ill-favored 
(the word ‘‘ squint,’’ for instance, is like a character in 
Dickens), faithful or treacherous, pompous or easy-going, 
dour or volatile, good or bad, and, like people, they have 
their ups and downs. This week I am preoccupied with 
the seamy side of them. Our English words are an ancient 
and glorified race, and yet it strikes me how frail they 
are and what a way they have of getting into low 
company. It alarms me to find so many of our words 
changed from wine into barley-water, or become invalid 
or mean-spirited, and the deterioration seems to indicate 
a decline of England more significantly than other 
more advertised causes. There seems no end to the 
vanities and inconstancies of words; the word “‘ client,”’ 
for instance, is such a turncoat, that from meaning, with 
its Roman derivation, one who obeys, it has come to 
signify one who gives the order—a microcosm of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. The word “‘ stay ’’ once 
stood for permanence; it now expresses transience; and 
‘* naughty,’’ a well-fleshed word with backbone in it, has 
withered into triviality and is but one step from its 
origin. ‘‘ Palmy,’’ ‘‘ tawdry,” and ‘“‘silly”’ are 
words which either in themselves or their meaning have 
fallen into contempt, and the first, which was good enough 
for Shakespeare—‘‘ in the most high and palmy state of 
‘Rome ’’—and meant simply ‘‘ full-grown,’’ from the 
palms of a stag’s tines, has now got down to the suburbs 
of language. ‘‘ Tawdry ’’ is a corruption of St. Audrey, 
tawdry lace being sold at St. Audrey’s fair in the Isle 
of Ely. - ‘‘ Gossip ’’ was once a most respectable word ; 
no slander cculd attach to a sponsor in baptism. “ Silly,”’ 
is the tribute virtue has had to pay to vice, for it once 





described a state of happy simplicity. How is the word 
“burger ’’ fallen on evil days! It is a history of civiliza- 
tion, not to mention of the mutability of things, and now, 
to express our disdain for this emblem of solidity, we 
have denationalized it, and the word “ bourgeois’’ is to 
“burger ’’ what “influenza’’ is to “ influence.’’ 

* * + 


You never know where to have your word, and if 
you speak of somebody as ‘‘ a sad dog,’’ you mean he is 
a gay dog. ‘‘ Nice’’ used to be an alternative to 
‘* particular ’’ ; to-day it means nothing in particular. 
And poor “‘ rude,’’ once so romantic and barbaric 
and wild and Esau-like; in our generation it can 
but put out its tongue! ‘‘ Smart ’’ has so come down in 
the world that it is almost equivalent to ‘‘ vulgar,’’ and 
“‘ vulgar ’’ itself does not now remind us of John Ball and 
Piers Ploughman, though we dare to call ourselves a 
democracy. The fact that we have demoralized the word 
“ plain,”’ which Milton uses in its just and true sense, 
into a synonym for ‘‘ ugly,’’ shows that we were made in 
Birmingham; and the word ‘‘ sentiment ’’ into mere 
futility, proves how dull and prosaic we have become. 
The nation that ridicules feeling is nothing but heathen. 
And how words have lost their innocence in this hard and 
crafty world! The word ‘‘ cunning” is a parable in 
itself—a speaking witness to the spite of ignorance. And 
‘* lover ’’? and ‘‘ mistress ’’—‘‘ O mistress mine, where 
art thou roaming? ’”’ the loveliest line in English, except 
the others that will occur to the reader. What depravity 
is it in us which drags words like these through the gutter? 
So cowardly we are too. We daren’t touch “‘ love,’’ but 
we throw mud at ‘‘ one who loves.’’ And if we don’t 
spare women, neither do we children, for ‘‘ booby ’’ and 
‘“‘ knave ’’ once meant just ‘‘ boy,’’ just as “ villain ” 
used to be a harmless sub-tenant. It is plain to me when 
the word ‘‘ genteel,’’ once guilelessly expressing its 
appreciation for a person of refined, delicate and fastidi- 
ous temper, gets a modern knighthood, that the song the 
Sirens sing for people like us is ‘‘ The Little Grey Home 
in the West.’* 


* * * 


I usep to think that the word ‘‘ eager ’’ was a sign 
of grace, an exception to the general rule of decadence. 
But I am not sosure. ‘‘ Eager ’’ used to mean “ sour ”” 
(aigre), and the Ghost in ‘‘ Hamlet ”’ says, ‘‘ And curd, 
like eager droppings into milk, The thin and wholesome 
blood.’ Is it an incorrigibly lazy-thinking people which 
finds alertness distasteful to it? Take the word “‘ clever,”’ 
which used to mean what it said. But when Lord Grey 
and Mr. Bonar Law call their fellow-politicians 
‘« clever,” is admiration their tune? I fear not; they 
mean foxy, unscrupulous, ‘ slim ’’ (another innocent 
gone to the bad), and something rather like fraudulent 
and dishonest. And when a reader calls an author 
‘« clever,”? we all know what that spells—literary dam- 
nation. An industrial people to whom art is a luxury, 
and sentiment a weakness, and plainness an ugliness, will 
not stick at elevating dullness into a virtue. 


H. J. M. 
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~ Short rt Studies. 


IRELAND AS A LUNATIC ASYLUM. 


An American who has been over here lately has described 
Ireland as an open-air lunatic asylum. After a journey 
from Dublin to Kerry, which, though the distance is less 
than two hundred miles, occupied two whole days, I find 
myself in complete agreement with him. 

As far as Limerick Junction the journey, if not 
signalized by any undue haste, was, on the other hand, 
devoid of unusual incident. Arriving an hour and a half 
late, we dallied for another hour in the station, while 
the officials made up their minds whether they would 
proceed any further or not. Ultimately, after changing 
into another train, we set off at a crawl for Buttevant 
over temporarily restored bridges and railway lines, which 
are torn up in the night, relaid every few days, only to 
be torn up agaia on the following night; the damage 
perpetrated by the Republicans being encouraged, if 
not actually inspired, by enterprising car-drivers, who 
are making colossal fortunes conveying passengers and 
their luggage from one station to the next, and who at 
Buttevant were waiting in maased formation to fall upon 
us. The train being unable to proceed any further owing 
to the destruction of a bridge, we had no choice 
but to transfer ourselves to a jaunting car, and to drive 
the seven miles to Mallow behind a decrepit horse in a 
drenching mist. 

At no time a hive of activity, Mallow, the junction 
connecting all the lines in the South of Ireland, presents 
to-day a lamentable spectacle of decay. The magnificent 
ten-arch bridge across the Blackwater has been blown 
to pieces, a work of malign ingenuity ascribed to Erskine 
Childers assisted by an engineer from Krupps’. The 
dingy hotel where we spent the dismal night is situated 
in the main street of the town amidst the crumbling 
ruins of such civilization as remained after last year’s 
burning by the Black-and-Tans, followed by the bombs 
and bullets of the Free Staters and Republicans, whose 
favorite battle-ground it seems to have since been. The 
windows of the coffee-room were riddled with bullet 
holes; the floor was carpeted in crumbs; two 
commercial travellers, with pained expressions on their 
faces, lay in profound slumber on the only two arm- 
chairs in the room; on an ink-stained writing table a 
‘Strand Magazine ’’ of 1899 served as literary link 
between Mallow and the outer world. 

After a night of indescribable discomfort, the next 
morning dawned, if anything, somewhat wetter than 
the preceding day. After breakfast, we started in a 
hired motor, the driver of which, we were given in con- 
fidence to understand, was an Ulster man who had 
deserted from the British Army, been discharged from 
the Republican, and was about to offer his services to 
the Free State; a military record which inspired us with 
complete confidence in the resourcefulness of his 
character. Avoiding the main roads, which for several 
weeks have been completely blocked, we arrived by 
a circuitous route over a mountain at Millstreet, where 
our inquiries for the road to Killarney were met with 
derisive shrieks. 

‘‘Tf you can lepp and you can swim you may 
perhaps get there ; not otherwise,’’ we were told. ‘‘ Every 
bridge is down and every road is blocked since the fight- 
ing on Sunday.” ‘ 

Conscious of proficiency both in ‘‘ lepping’”’ and 
swimming, we pushed undaunted on our way; running 
almost immediately into a flying column of Free State 
troops, who stopped us and demanded the driver’s 
permit. They were covered with mud, weary and war- 
worn, having been fighting for two days. 

‘“* You will meet Irregulars further on,” said the 
officer. ‘‘ As you are only ladies they may not take your 
car ; if you had men with you they would certainly do so.” 

Bidding him good-bye, we charged with thrilled 
expectancy into the war zone, an old man who sub- 





sequently directed us adding to our growing excitement 
by informing us that the ‘‘ Free Starters’ had ‘‘ gone 
back ”’ and the ‘‘ ’Publicans ’’ were on ahead. 

Whether the latter were engaged in burying their 
dead, the number of which, according to the Free Staters, 
was almost past calculation, or whether we drove through 
them, concealed behind the hedges, we never discovered. 
The disappointing fact remained, we never saw even one 
member of the phantom army, in whose track we were 
supposed to be following. 

‘** Are you all mad here? ’’ I inquired of a group 
of men we next came upon, contemplating a gaping 
void in the middle of a village street, in front of which 
the car suddenly pulled up, only just in time to prevent 
our taking a wild leap into the river swirling in the 
precipitous depths beneath. 

“More than half of us,’”’ was the cheerful reply, as 
a couple (presumably of the sane section) advanced with 
advice and directions to the driver, whom they conducted 
down a muddy declivity leading to the river, into which 
the car plunged, while we crawled, clinging to the para- 
pet, over a narrow footway on to the other side. 

When nearly across, the engine of the car, which 
had been gradually getting into deeper water, suddenly 
stopped. Our hearts sank. Complete silence fell on the 
spectators for a moment; after which the entire popu- 
lation of the village, sane and insane, rushed to the 
rescue, throwing down stones and eventually hauling the 
car into shallower water, where the engine was restarted. 

Having regained the road, we next found ourselves 
up against a gigantic tree, prostrate across our path, 
its branches sawn in such a fashion as to form snags, 
between and underneath which it did not seem possible 
for any vehicle to pass. But our motor-driver came up 
to our expectations in the matter of ingenuity, and by 


‘lowering the wind-screen and keeping his head to the 


level of the steering-wheel, advancing and reversing 
every few inches, the car emerged triumphantly, after 
a good quarter of an hour’s maneuvring, on the other 
side. It was the first of many similar obstructions, some 
of which we struggled under, some of which we squeezed 
our way round, and others which we avoided altogether 
by turning in at the gates of private demesnes and bump- 
ing our way through farmyards, the walls of which had 
been pulled down by cars preceding us: experiences so 
unnerving that at Killarney the driver dumped our 
luggage down in the middle of the street and bade us a 
polite but firm farewell. 

At the local garages all requests for a car to continue 
our journey in proved useless. Only by aeroplane, we were 
told, could anybody hope to arrive at Killorglin ; “ every 
bridge is down, and over a hundred trees and all the 
telegraph posts and the wires twisted in and about and 
around them.” 

After over an hour spent in frantic appeals, the 
owner of a horse and car was finally prevailed upon to 
undertake the eighteen-mile drive in consideration for 
a sum exceeding the first-class railway fare to Dublin. 

For the first few miles we made our way through 
Lord Kenmare’s demesne, over the grass, down on the 
shore of the lake, where the horse had to be led between 
the rocks and where the wheels of the car sank deep 
into the sand and gravel. After being almost bogged 
in a bohereen leading into another demesne, which we 
drove through, we proceeded for about a mile on a side 
road, when we encountered a broken bridge. <A preci- 
pitous descent into a wood, across the river, over a field 
into a lane, on for a mile or two over trenches, getting 
off the car every five minutes, occasionally having to take 
the horse out and drag it over felled trees and down 
into ditches ; and then the most formidable river we had 

et met, with, on the opposite shore, an insurmountable 

nk topped with a barbed-wire fence. Seeing no possi- 

bility of manceuvring this, we drove to a cottage, where 
@ young woman came out and directed us. 

“ Drive down the bank by the bridge and go under 
the farthest arch, and then drive down in the river for 
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a bit till you come to a slope-in the bank, and you'll see 
a way up on the other side.”’ 

An old man came out of the cottage and offered to 
come with us. I walked with him, while the horse and 
the car started down the river. We talked the usual 
platitudes, when suddenly, seizing me by the arm, he 
exclaimed, “Oh, God, aren’t the times terrible? ”’ 

“Indeed they are,” I replied fervently. 

He broke into sobs. “Oh, God! ” he cried; “ oh, 
God! my only son, he’s on the run, and if they get him 
they'll shoot him. . . . I can’t shtop talking of it. . . . 
That young girl you saw just now, she’s my daughter. 
She’s come all the way from England to mind me, but 
sure, nobody can mind me now. ...I can’t shtop 
talking, and to-morrow they’re taking me to the 
asylum... .” 

Looking back, after I had bidden him good-bye and 
climbed among the broken masonry up the cliff-like side 


of the tumbled arch, I could see him, still standing by © 


the lonely shore; his rugged, beautiful face distraught 
with anguish, his hands clasped in mental torture ; “Oh, 
God! oh, God!” echoing in my ears as we drove on in 
the fading twilight on the deserted road; his tragic 
figure leaving in one’s memory an unforgettable impres- 
sion of Ireland’s madness and despair. 

It was dark when finally we arrived at our destina- 
tion, having taken five hours to accomplish the last 
eighteen miles. When it is realized that not a single 
obstruction we encountered after leaving Mallow would 
have presented the slightest difficulty to a lorryful of 
soldiers, armed with a few planks and a‘couple of saws, 
the imbecility of the tactics of the Irregulars, which 
merely cause delay and inconvenience to civilians, can 
hardly be understood. Yet for months past bands of 
able-bodied youths have been engaged in destroying 
bridges and blocking roads all over the South with no 
other result. As soon as one road is cleared by the Free 
Staters another is being obstructed, a work of devasta- 
tion which will, presumably, only cease when every 
tree in the country has been felled and every bridge laid 
low. 

Meanwhile, we are a philosophical and long-suffer- 
ing race, and if on my journey I endured untold fatigue 
and discomfort, on the other hand I have added con- 
siderably to my knowledge of the geography of my native 
land, which I now perceive is not a land at all, but a 
vast waterway consisting of wide and rushing rivers, con- 
nected with each other by occasional strips of road and 
boggy, squashy fields; while if ever I have to face the 
journey again under existing conditions (which Heaven 
forbid !), instead of a trunk and a hat-box my luggage 
will consist of a collapsible boat, a cross-cut saw, and two 
deal planks, equipment without which no traveller in 
Ireland should embark on a journey to-day. 


E. 8. G. 











Reviews. 


LORD BIRKENHEAD'’S FUTURE. 


Points of View. By Lord BIRKENHEAD. Two volumes. (Hodder 
& Stoughton. 42s.) 


Ten years ago Lord Birkenhead was the enfant terrible of 
the Tory Party. Men might admire his conspicuous gift 
of rhetoric; some would find his audacity, an audacity that 
might be called insolence, engaging and amusing; those who 
knew him in private said he had great personal charm and 
that he was a good friend. But nobody thought of him as 
a person who would count in the history of his party 
except as a violent and reckless force. He was just 
Galloper Smith. 

To-day his position is very different, and those who turn 
to his essays will regard his career as marking a stage in 
the development of politics. A century ago Lord Eldon 
sat on the Woolsack ; on guard for custom, authority, and 
privilege. The first change came with Peel, who believed 





at once in patrician government and industrial liberalism. 
He broke up his party, and it was gradually put together 
again and turned into a great political force by his bitter 
enemy Disraeli. The new leader also believed in patrician 
government, but he held that the governing class should rule 
by finding some principle or some sentiment that united 
all classes. After looking about in different directions, he 
found this sentiment in Imperialism. His successor, 
Salisbury, was as unlike Disraeli in temper and outlook as 
Disraeli was unlike Peel. He was for a sober and quiet life; 
he had no taste for adventure and no belief in progress, no 
idea of appealing to mass sentiment ; if he was on guard for 
anything, it was for property. He believed in patrician 
government based on defence of the absolute rights of 
property and the avoidance of all disturbing interference 
with the life of the nation. ‘‘ Church and Landlord ”’ 
summed up his policy. Then came the Unionist dilution, 
and with the advent of Chamberlain the Unionist Party was 
just as much the party of the great industrial employer as 
it was the party of the landlord; the last traces of the 
old quarrel between those two parties disappeared, and 
it was significant that when Chamberlain introduced 
Protection, it was to industrial Protection and not agrarian 
Protection that he tried to rally the nation. Thus Peel, 
Disraeli, and Chamberlain have all said in turn to the 
Conservative Party, “You must recognize new facts. You 
cannot stand simply for old customs, old formule, old 
privileges. A Conservative Party is not a party that 
stands still ; it is a party that goes forward, but goes forward 
knowing what it wants.”’ 

The war has changed Galloper Smith into a leader of 
this kind. His personal history is unlike that of Chamber- 
lain: he comes of the tradition of Church and King, whereas 
Chamberlain was of Radical Nonconformist stock. But there 
are certain resemblances between them. When James the 
Second received a petition from the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and other Churchmen, he was incensed to find second 
on the list the name of his free-living nephew, the Duke of 
Grafton. ‘“ You know nothing about religion,” he said to 
him; “and yet, forsooth, you must pretend to have a con- 
science.” “It is true,” replied Grafton, “that I have very 
little conscience, but I belong to a party which has a great 
deal.” We do not suggest that the story illustrates the degree 
in which either Chamberlain or Lord Birkenhead shared the 
emotions of Nonconformist or Churchman, emotions which 
played, on different lines, so great a part in the politics of 
their parties. But it is undoubtedly true that both contrived to 
free themselves from the political ties which the atmosphere 
in which they were brought up encouraged. Chamberlain 
accepted the Education Bill of 1902, and we have only to turn 
to the courageous speech on Divorce Reform, printed in these 
volumes, to see that Lord Birkenhead is not afraid to run 
counter to the prejudices of the Bishops. Lord Birkenhead 
is, in one sense, in the tradition of Chamberlain and Disraeli. 
Men who feel that they can move audiences easily and 
rapidly, and who are conscious of the kind of personal 
strength that counts in politics, are much less afraid of 
a new departure than men who have, with a better judgment 
and a mind more firmly anchored in knowledge and principle, 
less of this self-confidence and this sense of power. When 
Lord Birkenhead decided to vote for the Irish negotiation 
he took the risk that Peel took in 1846, or that Wellington 
and Peel had taken in 1829. In his essay on Lord Salisbury 
(given in “ Points of View”), he blames Wellington and Peel 
for not recognizing, in 1829, that some kind of Parlia- 
mentary reform was inevitable, and he holds that, by resist- 
ing all Parliamentary reform, they brought their party to 
confusion. No doubt Lord Birkenhead felt last year that a 
Conservative Party which could not open its eyes to the facts 
about Ireland, and still held to the exploded formula of twenty 
years of resolute government, had no serious future, and 
that its part in the politics of the next ten years would be 
rather like the part that fell to Wellington and Peel between 
1830 and 1840. His mind once made up, he acted with a 
courage that gives him, whatever may be thought of his other 
claims to distinction, an honorable place in the politics of 
the time. 

The issue, so far as he is concerned, and so far as his 
party is concerned, is still in doubt—as much in doubt as the 
fortunes of the Peelites and the fortunes of the Tory Party 
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in 1846. Lord Birkenhead makes it clear in this book that 
his own inclination is for a Centre Party, and that he would 
like to modernize the Conservative Party by making it 4 
party which would stand for moderate reforms, as opposed 
to the demand for sweeping reforms, on the one hand, or the 
Eldon-like attachment to the past, on the other. What are 
his difficulties? The first is the character of Mr. Lloyd 
George. Lord Birkenhead shows himself in these volumes 
a warm friend. He writes an admirable defence of 
Kitchener, and his tributes to Mr. Neil Primrose and 
others are written with genuine feeling. He has thrown in 
his lot with Mr. Lloyd George, and whatever happens to the 
others in his group, it is difficult to think that Lord Birken- 
head and Mr. Lloyd George will separate. The other diffi- 
culty is that this little group cannot command the confidence 
that the Peelites attracted as men of peace. Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Churchill are regarded justly as two of 
the most dangerous men in politics. Englishmen of all 
parties turn to Lord Curzon and Mr. Bonar Law with relief, 
as men less likely to plunge into perilous adventures. There- 
fore, when Lord Birkenhead pleads for a party of steady 
reform, he is handicapped by the suspicion in which his 
group is involved as a group of warlike politicians. If, from 
one point of view, they are moderate, from another point of 
view they are extreme. There is a further danger. Carlyle 
said of Disraeli that he was the champion of the half-dead, 
avaricious corn lords in their battle with the half-alive, 
avaricious cotton lords. It does not need very much insight 
into the life of Mr. Lloyd George’s party, or the influences 
that have surrounded him, to realize that a group composed 
as this group is composed, may very easily fall into the hands 
of Big Business—the avaricious men whom nobody would call 
only half-alive. In that case it is most likely that when 
the Bonar Law Government breaks down, it will be followed 
by a Government representing the great interests in which the 
Lloyd George and Birkenhead group and the more efficient 
of Bonar Law’s Government will combine against the 
Liberalism of the Left and the Labor Party. And such a 
Government may find, as the last Government found, that it 
will have to serve its masters on their own terms. 





WHAT IS MORALITY ? 


A Study in Moral Problems. By B. M. Laina., M.C.,M.A., 
Lecturer in Philosophy, The University, Sheffield. (Allen 
& Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 


THE impression made by this book is that Professor Laing 
must have had originally a very definitely academic outlook 
upon human problems, but that contact with real life—in the 
war and in Yorkshire industrialism—has been gradually 
directing his attention towards new sets oi facts which 
university tradition ignores. There is room for the process 
to go further, and to lead to a less traditional statement of 
the problems confronting modern moralists then that with 
which Professor Laing begins :— 


** Throughout the following chapters there runs one 
central problem, and upon it all the arguments converge. 
It is the problem of the relation between human action and 
natural law. It is an old one, and one that has been dealt 
with by eminent thinkers: Kant and Lotze are but two. 
On account of the development of science with its insistence 
upon the reign of universal law, it has become in modern 
times a very important problem, because of its bearing upon 
moral and social effort. The freedom that is somehow 
implied in morality has to be reconciled with the rigidity 
and uniformity that characterize natural law. That prob- 
lem must be and is here regarded as a fundamental one, 
because it lies at the basis of all the more specific moral 
problems like evil, social conflicts, conflicts of values, the 
instability and uncertainty of moral progress and moral 
achievement.” 


There is, however, a question prior to those raised in 
this passage, and it is one which Professor Laing recognizes, 
but does not sufficiently discuss. It is the question : Is there, 
in any objective sense, such a thing as morality or 
immorality? Or is the conception of morality merely part 
of the police force by which dominant groups seek to enforce 
their authority? The combination of psycho-analysis with 
Marxian political theory has forced this question insistently 





upon many people. Psycho-analysis shows that the basis 
of a passion is by no means always, or even usually, what 
the patient thinks it is ; and Marx suggests that all morality 
is derived from class interest. This latter view, in its strict 
economic form, is undoubtedly too narrow; but when we 
include other groups, national, religious, &c., it becomes 
far more plausible. Without committing ourselves to this 
opinion, let us see what could be said for it by an advocate. 

In the first place (he would say), if you wish to under- 
stand the nature of the moral sentiments, you should study 
the occasions on which they are most strongly aroused. At 
the outbreak of the ‘war there was an extraordinary wave of 
moral sentiment in all the belligerent countries; we felt a 
moral horror of the Germans because of the invasion of Bel- 
gium, and they felt an exactly equal moral horror of us because 
of our blockade—at any rate, those were the reasons assigned. 
The “ Times” feels moral horror of the Bolsheviks whenever 
it is proposed that something should be done to diminish the 
misery in Russia. Anarchists feel moral horror of the 
tyrants whom they assassinate. Judges are full of moral 
fervor when they condemn men to be flogged. The C.O.S. is 
full of moral condemnation of the undeserving poor, and 
Socialists who advocate confiscation are full of moral con- 
demnation of the undeserving rich. 

From these facts, our moral advocatus diaboli draws the 
conclusion that morality is a device for inhibiting our 
natural sympathies on occasions when we wish to inflict pain, 
whether from motives of self-preservation, ambition, or sheer 
cruelty. He will say that sympathy conflicts with egoism, 
and that morality enables us to camouflage the victory 
of egoism as really a higher form of sympathy. He will point 
out that the conception of sin is anterior, historically and 
anthropologically, to the conception of virtue, and that to 
this day the occasions when we feel most moral are the 
occasions when we are administering punishment. He will 
go on to say that if the moralists really desired a happier 


- world, as they say they do, they would work for the abolition 


of morality, since, if it were extinct, sympathy would have 
free play, and men would not torture each other so much 
as they do. But he would not press this argumentum ad 
hominem, since his position debars him from the tempting 
conclusion that all moralists are immoral, and that he is 
moral when he inflicts pain upon them. 

There are, of course, answers to this position, whether 
valid or invalid. But although Professor Laing’s first chapter 
is headed “Grounds for Scepticism in Moral Theory and 
Practice,’ we do not find in his pages any argument capable 
of refuting a moral sceptic. Within its limitations, however, 
the book has many merits. Against the views which it 
rejects it gives, as a rule, good grounds; and the views 
which it advocates are, on almost all points, enlightened and 
rational. It rejects the view that morality consists mainly of 
sacrifice : — 

‘* Morality has been interpreted as if it were a Moloch, 
as if the moral life for ever demanded sacrifices from human 
beings and the sacrifice of some values for others. Morality 
has hitherto had this character, but ethical theory has never 
questioned whether it need have this character or why it 
does have this character. The result has been that ethics has 
done little more than endeavor to give a reasoned justification 
of what the average person’s moral beliefs and aspirations 
are; and in doing so it has accepted all the unquestioned 
assumptions of the ordinary moral consciousness. Its atti- 
tude is analogous to what the attitude of natural science would 
be if the latter accepted all the popular beliefs regarding 
oe phenomena, and tritd merely to make them sye- 

ematic. 


This is well said. Again, in discussing the theory that 
the rivalry of States is due to over-population, the author 
says :— 

‘** The struggle over primary ends between States is due 
not to the lack of the means of subsistence in these States, 
but to the need of finding fresh populations to absorb these 
means Of subsistence; and unless fresh markets and fresh 
consumers are found, the respective States will suffer inter- 
nally. A mere restriction of population will thus only serve 
to reduce the numbers of consumers.” 

It would be easy to criticize this view, which hardly 
gives the whole truth. At the same time, it is to be observed 
that Germany had no population problem in the years before 
the war (the former emigration had ceased) ; that France has 
none now; and that China, where the problem is worst, is 
the least militaristic of great nations. The pdpulation 
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problem is used as an excuge fer militarism, but is not a 
vera causa. 

The book is good in detail, but would be better if the 
author’s own views were stated more trenchantly and clearly, 
and if less respect were paid to the ethical doctrines which 
are traditional in university philosophy. 

BERTRAND RUSSELL. 





G. K. C. IN AMERICA. 


What I Saw in America. By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


(Hodder 
& Stoughton. 12s. 6d.) 


In one of the best of his books Mr. Chesterton remarks that 
in the “Pictures from Italy” Dickens never moves 
out of England. His are not travels in Italy, but travels 
in Dickensland. ‘“ He would have seen just as good things 
in a street in Pimlico, and described them just as well.” 
There is no need to modify this observation in applying it 
to Mr. Chesterton himself. It fits him exactly. He would 
never dream of seeking in another country any but the most 
familiar things. Why should he? What fun can there be 
in search, what glory in discovery, comparable with the 
glory and fun of finding in a great new land all those things 
which, as one has long contended, are the commanding 
realities of the old? Mr. Chesterton crossed the Atlantic 
with the twofold and yet simple purpose of lecturing and 
of finding fresh illustrations for his serial sermon against 
industrialism and ‘‘ progress,’? modernism, eugenics, and 
other malign inventions of the nineteenth century. The 
result is a quite effective restatement of the Chesterton 
philosophy of life and conduct slightly disguised as a record 
of travel impressions—an entertaining and provocative book. 

Mr. Chesterton, some people would say, can miss more 
pikestaves than almost any other traveller. But after all, 
there are many things to be seen between New York and the 
Mississippi, and some few of these he has noted in the 
manner that is his alone. How, for example, could he fail 
to expound the romantic significance of the American hotel, 
the private bathroom, the elevator? He can give you the 
socio-religious reason for the American habit of doffing the 
hat in the hotel lift if a woman is present, but keeping it 
on in the lobby though many women may be there. He can 
tell you why Americans are increasingly careful about dress 
and decorum, about their teeth and fingernails. They dress 
and behave, he says, not as gentlemen but as citizens, 
citizenship being the special American note. Other 
Europeans have despised Americans for chewing gum. Mr. 
Chesterton speculates upon the more perplexing social fact 
that American men eat the ends of their unlighted cigars. 
The American who keeps up a hard pretence of hustle is not 
at all punctual. Because of hustle, Mr. Chesterton suggests, 
he is not punctilious. He is too full of the pursuit of busi- 
ness to acquire business habits. In England business is 
generally business ; in America it is, as often as not, any 
affair of irrelevance—lunch, gossip, a committee, or what 
not. Mr. Chesterton does not remark this; but he does 
offer an explanation of that puzzling matter, the American 
attitude towards money, the extraordinary pervasiveness of 
the word ‘‘ dollars ’’ in every kind of American conversation 
and discussion. It is true, as all Europeans say, that 
Americans talk nearly all the time about money ; but, says 
Mr. Chesterton, this is not because they prize it as the 
English and French do. They talk about it because, for one 
thing, they have a great joy in measurement. They care 
about the details of size. And they talk incessantly about 
business, while business men in England talk about sport 
or their gardens. The Englishman, that is, talks of his 
hobbies because his ideal is not labor but leisure. The 
American talks of business because his ideal is to make good 
in his job. We English are slaves of industrialism, but 
most of us strive to protect a remnant of the inner life from 
it. America is alone in emphasizing the ideal that lives 
and strives within the industrial scheme. Salesmanship 
for the Englishman is a disagreeable necessity, but the 
American meat salesman’s enthusiasm is actually for meat 
sales. Salesmanship is not only his livelihood; it is his 
life and art—Mr. Chesterton does not say his religion as 


well. And hence, no doubt, the essential marvel of the 
American scene, 





And yet Mr. Chesterton is not interested in the Ameri- 
can scene. He contrives, indeed, to ignore it in the most 
surprising fashion. He meets Mr. Henry Ford, but makes 
no reference to Detroit or to the astounding Ford factory of 
100,000 men. He does, however, comment, with fervor 
and striking inaccuracy, upon Mr. Ford’s excursus into anti- 
Semitism. Still more curious is it that Mr. Chesterton, looking 
always for more proofs of the gross evils of industrialism, 
passes them by, although America is bursting with them. 
He observes, for example, that the semi-Americanized immi- 
grants continue to live in nations. But there he leaves it, 
not troubling to examine some of those transplanted 
nationals. Suppose he had thrown only a glance at them—in 
the textile towns of New England, or the mining centres of 
Pennsylvania, or the large Polish city that lies within the 
mayoralty of Buffalo—what a terrific page he might have 
added, by way of contrast to his light playing around the 
parallel between negro slavery and industrial serfdom! 

Mr. Chesterton’s weakness in the realm of fact is 
notorious and incurable. It was never more flagrantly dis- 
played than here, in respect of matters both small and great. 
He makes a point about America’s fecundity in fancy 
religions by citing the curious Russian Mennonites as a sect 
born in the United States. He says there are no smoking 
carriages on the American trains. This shows simply that 
he travelled in the Pullman, where the privileged minority 
consents to smoke in the lavatory, and never even looked 
at an ordinary train. It is, moreover, quite singular that 
Mr. Chesterton’s factual shakiness should be most apparent 
when he is on his own peculiar ground. Almost every reader, 
we suspect, will turn to his chapter on Prohibition, expecting 
to find it the fruitiest in the volume. It is actually the poorest. 
Mr. Chesterton reasserts, as he was bound to do, that Pro- 
hibition was imposed upon the United States by the million- 
aires. This is what he held before he left England ; and he 
would not change his belief though a thousand should arise 
from drunkards’ graves and testify to the contrary. As 
for the notion that the poor man is done out of his drink by 
the rich man who drinks more than ever—the answer is that 
Mr. Chesterton did not look into the multiple private enter- 
prise of home-brew, especially among the European immi- 
grants. Most deplorable is it, of course, that evasion should 
be practised by all classes; but the fact destroys Mr. 
Chesterton’s one “democratic” argument against the dry 
law. 

At his best, as always, Mr. Chesterton says a number of 
things that are brilliantly right, and some few he seems to 
us to have said here once for all. One such is his comment 
on Anglo-American propaganda, especially in reference to 
Ireland, with its appeals running, in an endless stream of 
fatuity, dead against American history and character and 
social habit. In this connection he reminds us that almost 
the only section of the American public that is entirely 
sympathetic with England belongs to the Old South; and 
two years ago our official apologists set out to reinforce this 
sympathy, which is deeply romantic, by explaining that Sinn 
Fein resembled their own traditional society, and ought, 
therefore, to be treated as Sherman treated Georgia! 

Upon the society of America as a whole, Mr. Chesterton 
makes a single broad generalization. All Americans talk 
of their future as the one thing that is magnificently 
assured. Our medievalist is impelled to retort that it is 
precisely about the American future that his own doubt is 
overpowering. He sees the industrial consolidation of the 
East and Middle West balanced by the vast spread of the 
agricultural region. He persuades himself that America 
has a powerful peasantry, which has preserved its indepen- 
dence and sanity. And yet he cannot see it as possessing 
the power to create its own artistic and spiritual forms. Its 
culture—standardized, machine-made, mail-order-packed— 
it receives from the great cities. Here, not unnaturally, 
Mr. Chesterton is afraid, is the ever-expanding root of 
corruption for those prosperous rural communities, trans- 
formed as they have been by the Ford car. But he bids the 
American of the West take heart because, in the Old World 
everywhere, “ peasants and priests and all sorts of practical 
and sensible people are coming back into power.’’ This is 
the inevitable conclusion for Mr. Chesterton to arrive at and 
to proclaim. Our own difficulty is to envisage it as an 


acceptable evangel for the confident young people of the 
Great Corn Belt, 
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—WILHELM’S APOLOGIA. 


My Memoirs, 1878-1918. By the ex-Kaiser WittiAm II, 
) 


(Cassell. 25s. 

Ir is a poor, thin affair, this elaboration of self-excuse, 
offered to the world by the exile at Doorn. Memories that 
cover forty years and compress themselves into a single, not 
very lengthy volume, must obviously be rigorously selected. 
And nothing can be more completely disingenuous than an 
amalgam of calculated inclusions and calculated omissions. 
The ex-Kaiser mentions that he is writing without papers 
or references of any kind. That explanation will not help 
him. If he had really forgotten what he leaves out, he could 
never have remembered what he puts in. 

Not that the book gives the impression of a sustained 
and deliberate attempt to mislead. In a measure, Wilhelm 
seeks to deceive others because he has already deceived him- 
self. His memoirs reveal him as a smaller man than he has 
hitherto appeared, but he is incapable of seeming small to 
himself. The divine right of emperors was the basic canon 
of his faith. ‘“ How often,” he exclaims, “did my grand- 
father clearly emphasize that he was but an instrument in 
the hand of the Lord!’ and the implication that the Lord 
was sagacious enough to avail himself similarly of the talents 
of a later Hohenzollern is too manifest to be mistaken. 

Altogether, this self-portraiture of a weak man 
struggling with adversity arouses a certain pity. For the 
ex-Kaiser, after all, meant well. He deceived himself 
because he took it for granted that whatever an instrument 
in the hand of the Lord accomplished must represent the 
fulfilment of a Divine intention. In a not wholly different 
way President Wilson, having declared he stood by certain 
principles, was bound to convince himself that everything 
he accepted at Paris was a due fulfilment of those principles. 

As a contribution to history the memoirs are valueless. 
There is no new disclosure of the smallest importance, and 
the special pleading that suppresses some facts and grossly 
distorts a number of others robs the volume of any pretence 
to the authority the personality of its author might have 
commanded. The ex-Kaiser is manifestly incapable of 
objectivity, but one might reasonably have hoped to 
discover from his reminiscences how situations presented 
themselves to him. Unfortunately there can be no confidence 
that he has even told us that. 

But a fairly substantial deposit of self-revelation 
remains at points—though not always where it was intended 
to remain. So far as concerns the relation of Germany to 
the war, the two facts that stand out in this volume as incon- 
testable are the genuineness of her belief in the peril of 
encirclement and the resolve of certain sections in Germany, 
with the Kaiser always in the forefront, that Germany must 
have a navy second to none. Unconvincing as most German 
apologists are wher they handle the immediate causes of the 
war, and in particular the damning case against Austria 
(which the Kaiser virtually ignores), they get on to firmer 
ground when the general attitude of France and Russia in 
the decade before 1914 comes into question. Of such a pas- 
sage as this :— 

“Russia was building, with French billions, an enor- 
mous network of railways against us, while in France the 
railways destined to facilitate the deployment of forces 
against Germany were being indefatigably extended by the 
completion of three- and four-track lines—things as yet 
totally unknown in Germany,” 

paraphrases constantly recur in later chapters, and they 
are couched in language that carries some conviction. 

But the ex-Kaiser is a poor apologist. His memory must 
be failing indeed if he can accumulate, as proof of Great 
Britain’s hostile intentions, various cock-and-bull stories 
that even German readers could hardly affect to take 
seriously, and yet omit all reference to Sir Edward Grey’s 
eve-of-war disclosures of the sustained discussions between 
the French and British General Staffs. The ex-Kaiser’s case 
could not, from his point of view, be made particularly 
convincing, but it might be dressed up a great deal more 
impressively than this. 

On the navy Wilhelm II. is distinctly interesting. He 
gives his own detailed version of the famous conversations 
with Lord Haldane, a version irreconcilable with the ex-Lord 
Chancellor’s published account of his mission, and @ version 





which omits all reference to the Churchill offer of a 
naval holiday. The Emperor would appear to have been 
torn throughout between his devotion to his splendid play- 
thing and his realization of its extravagance, its superfluity, 
and its peril. 
The German fleet was never meant to rival the British 
navy. So he insists repeatedly. And yet— 
** [Biilow] succeeded by his skill in avoiding a world war 
at several moments of crisis; during the period, indeed, 


be I, together with Tirpitz, was building our protecting 
eet.” 


And again :— : 

“The Skager Rak battle proved what that fleet meant 
and what it was worth. ‘That battle would have meant 
annihilation for England if the Reichstag, up to 1900, had 
not refused all proposals for strengthening the navy. Those 
twelve lost years were destined never to be retrieved.” 

The last paragraph explains a little the lament over “the 
failure of Admiral Hollman to move the recalcitrant Reichs- 
tag to adopt a progressive, systematic strengthening of 
German sea-power—largely due to the cheap catchwords of 
Deputy Richter and the lack of understanding of the 
Liberals of the Left, who were fooled by them.” 

But the most illuminating indication of the Emperor’s 
sentiments about the fleet occurs in the passage in which, 
deploring the lack among the rising generation of “the 
right conception of the German idea—Civis Germanus sum,” 
he adds that in the schools “ Admiral Werner’s ‘ Book of the 
German Fleet’ was one of the few books by which the living 
feeling for the German Empire could be fanned into flame.” 
And looking back across the years that separate 1922 
from 1918, he can still write that in the war “ the achieve- 
ment of the U-boats aroused the admiration of the entire 
world, and won the ardent gratitude of the Fatherland.” 

When the ex-Kaiser ventures into the realm of history, 


-fact and fiction completely merge their outlines. The existence 


of the supposed Potsdam Crown Council of July 5th, 1914, he 
denies in toto. In fact, it never took place; and the 
ex-Kaiser might have cited in his support the scepticism 
expressed by the British Ambassadors at Berlin and Vienna. 
But as for the preposterous story of a secret Anglo-Franco- 
American agreement of 1897, by which the three Powers are 
alleged to have bound themselves to take armed action jointly 
in case of an Austro-German war for “ Pan-Germanism,” it 
could never have been even invented by anyone who had ever 
read the American Constitution—which there is, after all, no 
reason to suppose the Kaiser has done. 

In spite of some interesting, if inevitably egoistic, 
chapters on religion and art, there is no good reason why the 
exiled Emperor should be encouraged to pursue his essays in 
authorship. 





CHURCH AND STATE. 


The Cathedral. By Hucu WALPOLE. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 
The Optimist, By E. M. DELAFIELD. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 


Follow My Leader. By Mary Aanes HAMILTON. (Cape. 
7s. 6d.) 


One must confess that the slipshod style in which the opening 
pages of Mr. Walpole’s new novel are written may prejudice 
a reader against it. But some perseverance with it shows 
“The Cathedral” to be perhaps the best novel of ecclesias- 
tical life that has appeared since the days of Trollope. 
One may be still unreconciled to the title (‘La Cathé- 
drale” is Huysmans’s novel), but it does fit Mr. Walpole’s 
story—a story of a cathedral town, a story in which the 
cathedral itself plays a more than decorative part, is endowed 
with a kind of life—ironic, jealous, destructive. This may 
be to accept the drunken artist Davray’s conception of it ; 
nevertheless, as it stands there, in its aloofness and beauty 
and splendor, it really is more like some pagan idol from 
which emanates a mysterious, baleful power, than a symbol 
of the Christian faith. It is not the house of God; it is 
not the house of Peace. It is uncertain, treacherous; its 
influence sinister and obscure ; where its shadow falls, there 
is tragedy. It crushes Archdeacon Brandon to the earth ; 
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The Boluntarp = = 
Hospital Commission. 1A SHILLING = 
The Report of the Voluntary Hospital Com- = = 
mission (commonly called the ‘“‘ Cave Report ’’) has = A WEEK = 
attracted the attention of all those interested in the oa = 
maintenance of the voluntary hospital system, and = . ‘ . = 
the following are some of its considered judgments. = »is the price of a life in = 
“(1) Is the voluntary system worth saving? = . : ° = 
We are of opinion that it is. If that system falls = the famine areas of Russia, = 
to the ground hospitals must be provided by the = where thousands of peasants E 
public, and the expense of so providing them would = al J wile = 
be enormous. = are again faced with starva- 
(2) Wages and other disbursements would = . = 
undoubtedly increase, and the payment of full = tion and death. = 
remuneration to the medical and administrative = = 
staffs would thus become an urgent question, but = W = 
the money lost to the State would be a small matter = HO MANY LIVES = 
compared with the injury which would be done to = = 
the welfare of the sick for whom the hospitals are =| W 4 L L Y O U S A V E = 
provided, and the training of the medical profession = = 
and the progress of medical research. Nor does this = puny = 
include the list of losses which might be incurred if = for a shilling a week ? = 
the voluntary system came to an end. The infinite = = 
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on one Hospital worthy of assistance, the Com- 
mittee of this Hospital beg to inform you that the 
published figures show it is economically managed, 
that in the past 20 years the number of patients has 


( ¢ 

increased from 930 to 5,485; in consequence, its 

expenditure has increased from £4,042 to £13,678, re l OwWeT 
but in spite of this, by means of energetic propa- - 

ganda, it has remained out of debt. These facts, 
coupled with the knowledge that the Hospital is 
constantly investigating disease, training medical 


men and nurses, should make their own appeal, and 


The Deciding Factor may be THE “NEW ECONOMICS” 
that you or some of your relatives or friends may 


proves the possibility of drastically reducing 
have suffered from some form of paralysis or other retail prices without decreasing wages, salsries 
nervous disorder. or dividends. 

















A critical and constructive Review 
of Financial Policy from the stand- 
point of the “ New Economics.” 





_ With this most powerful support the Com- 
pata with confidence for a continuance of The present apparent impossibility of this 
support. 


’ is due to an invalid principle in the 
The Hospital’s needs are :— accounting of loan-credit advances and 

















(1) £5,000 to complete the sum of £10,000 repayments, which imposes on the nation 
to be spent on extending the Out. cle ppm omg oy 
Patient Department. ae * mee? product anal 
(2) a yan ad for treatment of early 
mental disorders. “ ” 
(3) £25,000 for pathological and bio ike Wedd Problen’ Feiken 
chemical laboratories for research work to resolve it means War 
into nervous disease. in the immediate future. 
(4) £12,000 for maintenance during 1922. 
atiaianats | grrententnnennnn pS" yrsennnrennsenen 
Contributions would be gratefully acknow- ; rama ne See i Subscription : pg on : 
lédged by the SECRETARY, HOSPITAL FOR i on receipt of 6/- j News Agent. j 
EPILEPSY AND PARALYSIS AND OTHER ee Se Bec 
DISEASES OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, 
MAIDA VALE, LONDON, W. CREDIT POWER PRESS, 
Cheques should be made payable to “ H. W. 70, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 1. 
BURLEIGH,”’ and crossed & Co. 
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it drives his son from home; it brings the artist Davray to 
madness: and, though possibly to each of these it is but 
a fan that fans a secret fire to flame, yet two of them were 
worshippers, passionate, if strangely at enmity in their 
passion, and whether Mr. Walpole intends us to or not, we 
associate the cathedral with the disasters that befall them. 
It is as if it had poisoned the very air around it. It has 
influenced Canon Foster ; it is beginning to influence Canon 
Ronder. Everywhere there are evil whisperings, scandal and 
malice, hatred and spying and intrigue. Bitter is the hatred 
of Mrs. Brandon for her husband, though she has nursed 
that hatred in silence for ten years, and it is not till there 
has sprung up in the loneliness of her repressed and stifled 
life a pale, scentless flower of pathetic, yet adulterous love, 
that she allows it to rise to the surface. Bitterer still is 
the hatred of Brandon for Canon Ronder, and with the 
opening of the second book there enters the Perrin and 
Traill motif. This hatred of Ronder waxes in the Arch- 
deacon’s soul till it becomes an obsession, a scarlet streak 
of madness. He sees the round, spectacled face of his 
enemy smiling at him from behind each misfortune that 
overtakes him. And the streak broadens, deepens, as the 
doors of the abyss swing open. Twice the Archdeacon comes 
very near to murder. His world drops away from him: he, 
the most powerful and popular man in that town, is looked 
at askance, is shunned, is dogged, presently, by a kind of 
spiritual blackmailer (a horrible creation, horrible in its 
reality), is in the end assaulted, kicked, and beaten. All 
this is shown admirably by Mr. Walpole, though, on the 
material side, the calamities that overwhelm Archdeacon 
Brandon may seem a trifle arbitrary, or, at least, to follow 
each other in too rapid succession. Certainly Mr. Walpole 
spares him nothing. The cumulative effect is crude, in the 
sense that it is slightly melodramatic, but it is powerful and 
moving. Nor is the book, really, a gloomy and morbid thing. 
It is tragic ; the pride and self-sufficiency of the Archdeacon 
meet with terrible punishment; but 1t has its lighter side, 
and the courtship of Joan and Johnny is very pleasant. It 
is true they are only minor figures (Johnny in particular), 
but they are entirely successful; and Joan is as natural a 
young girl as one could hope to meet with. 

Of course, the ecclesiastical life of Polchester occupies 
the prime place in the book. A good many parsons, from 
the Bishop down, live in these pages, and each of them 
stands on his feet, a man of flesh and blood and indivi- 
duality. Mr. Walpole knows his Polchester; there 
is proof of it in little details that would have 
escaped an outsider. The period, 1896-1897, is the 
period when, according to him, the old spirit first 
began to give place to the new. More than twenty years 
later, however, we find it still lingering on in the heart and 
mind of Miss Delafield’s Canon Morchard, who, nevertheless, 
is curiously different from any of Mr. Walpole’s characters. 
This difference is subtle. Miss Delafield gives us an elabo- 
tate, consistent, and very clever study; and every word 
Canon Morchard says, and every word he writes, is charac- 
teristic. Is it, perhaps, just because of this, then, that in 
comparison with the Polchester group he strikes us as 4 
little exaggerated? Mr. Walpole, writing of what 
he knows intimately, has worked, as it were, from the 
inside, can afford to let even his bishops appear in undress : 
Miss Delafield, working from the outside and on a narrower 
canvas, never for a moment allows her hero to forget his 
part. No man, we cannot help telling ourselves, could be 
so consistently self-illuminating in every remark and gesture 
as Canon Morchard is. For this very reason the effect at 
times approaches satire. Yet Miss Delafield is sympathetic, 
though her sympathy is intermittent, and at least she is as 
relentless in her presentation of Owen Quentillian, the young 
intellectual, as she is in her presentation of the emotional 
and abounding Canon. Here, again, we have a chapter of 
misfortunes, though the troubles that overtake Canon Mor- 
chard are much less violent, much less like thunderbolts 
thrown by a petulant deity, than those heaped upon Arch- 
deacon Brandon. They are, in fact, inevitable, from the 
moment it becomes apparent that the children are not born 
to follow in their father’s footsteps. First there is Valeria, 





who breaks her engagement with the beloved Owen and 
marries Captain Cuscaden. Then there is Adrian, who 
renounces the Church and becomes a journalist, working 
under one of the Church’s greatest enemies. Then there is 
the other boy, David, whose sudden death in India occurs 
only just in time to avert a scandal. But deeper troubles 
still would have befallen the Canon had he been less easily 
blinded, less convinced that “all things work together for 
good.” Thus, when Flora, his youngest daughter, enters a 
Sisterhood, he never guesses what lies behind the impulse 
that has led her to take such a step; thus, he never learns 
that Owen—“ Owen that was like a third son to me”—has 
lost all faith, not only in the Christian religion, but in the 
Christian ethics. By far the most sympathetic person in 
the book is Lucilla, the Canon’s eldest daughter, who shares 
none of her father’s illusions, but, nevertheless, has sacri- 
ficed everything to help him in his work. She deserves a 
better mate that the priggish Owen, allotted to her by Miss 
Delafield, yet even with Owen—and she is nearly forty when 
she marries him—we feel, that Lucilla will be happy. 

Alt is a clever novel, and so is Mrs, Hamilton’s “ Follow 
My Leader.” We foand Mrs. Hamilton’s story a good 
deal less attractive than “The Optimist”; but that 
is only a reviewer’s personal distaste for politics 
in fiction. Like Miss Delafield, Mrs. Hamilton makes 
the daughter in her book the father’s secretary; but, 
unlike Lucilla, Jane Heriot is determined to live her own 
life. John Heriot, M.P., is a showy figure, of immense 
vitality and egotism. He has charm also, a charm that 
neither his daughter nor his sons can help feeling, though 
they struggle to resist it. And they succeed—better than 
the infatuated Mrs. Yelverton. Jane is undoubtedly helped 
by the fact that she comes under the influence of Sandy 
Colquhoun, the Socialist ; and there is a brilliant, and even 
exciting episode, in which Jane’s lover, Colquhoun, contests 
a by-election against her father, and loses. This vivid little 
battle forms a climax to all that has gone before, and at 


' the end of it Jane has made up her mind about both her 


father and her lover. She has discovered Heriot’s infidelity, 
but this hardly affects her opinion of him, and has nothing 
at all to do with her decision to throw in her lot with Col- 
quhoun. There is a certain stoicism in her attitude, but 
love is there, too, and faith. Moreover, considering the 
somewhat bleak nature of the union into which she is about 
to enter, stoicism, one is afraid, may be required. 





M. MAETERLINCK’S GREAT SECRET. 


The Great Secret. 


By M, MAETERLINCK. Translated by 
BERNARD MIALL. 


(Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 


Wuat is the Great Secret? The book offers rare delight for 
a winter evening to find a solution of the problem. But it is 
not helpful at the outset to be told of “ the hidden sources of 
supreme wisdom which are to be found, but will always be 
for us as though they were not, since those who win through 
are condemned, on pain of death,-to an inviolable silence.”’ 

What, then, is the Great Secret? ‘There has been,” 
according to Maeterlinck, ‘a great mysterious river which, 
since the beginning of history, has been flowing beneath all 
the religions, all the faiths, and all the philosophies: in a 
word, beneath all the visible and everyday manifestations of 
human thought.” This makes a wide area. It would have 
been better if it ran at the end of our garden. The 
springs of the river are amongst the mists of India; India, 
the sunlit home of dark mystery or the brightest jewel in the 
crown of the “‘ good queen,” as one prefers. The course of 
the river can be traced through the faith of Egypt. The 
agreement between the Greek philosophers and Vedic and 
Brahmin theories manifests its presence. It can be detected 
in the troubled eddies of Gnosticism and Neo-Platonism. It 
flows underground in the occultism of the Cabala. The 
medieval alchemists and the modern occultists are in the 
stream, and rather hint they know. The secret is nearly given 
away by the metaphysicists with their universal or astral 
agent, the cosmic etheric or vital fluid, the Akahsa of the 
occultists or the ‘‘od” of modern theorists. Perhaps 
Eustace Miles knows, for the Great Secret involves dietetic 
discipline: “it mey. be the time is less remote than we 
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GENERAL ELECTION 


WORKS OF POLITICAL INTEREST 
PUBLISHED BY H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 
All Prices are Nett, and those in brackets include Postage. 











AGRICULTURE: 
Agricultural Research and the Farmer. A record of 
recent achievements. 2s. 6d. (2s. 84d.) 
Royal Commission on Importation of Store Cattle. 
Proceedings; with Appendices and Indices. 


(Cmd. 1541.) s. (36s.) 
CENSUS: ieee’ 


Census of England and Wales. 1921. County of 
London. Tables. (Part I.) 2s. 6d. (2s. 8d.) 


CIVIL SERVICE: 
Civil Service—Estimates for 1922-23. (H.C. 32.) 
18s. (19S.) 
Committee on National Expenditure :—(The Geddes 
Reports.) 
Cmd. 1581. First Interim Report. 4s. (4s. 2$d.) 
Cmd_ 1582. Second Interim Report. 3s. (3s. 2d.) 
Cmd. 1589. Third Report. 48. (48. 2$d.) 


COAL INDUSTRY: 
Coal Industry Commission, 1919. 
Vol. I. First Stage of the Inquiry. Reports and 
Minutes of Evidence on the. (Cmd. 359.) 


3s. 6d. (4s.) 
Vol. II. Second Stage of the Inquiry. Nationalisa- 
tion. (Cmd. 360.) 78. (7s. gd.) 
Vol. III. Appendices, Charts, and Indexes. 
(Cmd. 361.) 6s. (6s. 6d.) 


EDUCATION: 


Board of Education—Report for 1920-21. (Cmd. 1718.) 


; as. (2s. 2d.) 
EX-SERVICE MEN: 
Training and Employment of Disabled ex-Service Men 
Report from the Select Committee. (H.C. 170.) 
12s. 6d. (138. ofd.) 


GENOA CONFERENCE: 


International Economic Conference, Genoa. Papers re- 
lating to April—May, 1922. (Cmd. 1667.) 2s. (2s. 24d.) 
HOUSING: 


Experimental Cottages. A Report on the Work of the 
Building Research Board at Amesbury, Wilts. (Illus- 


trated.) 5s. (5s. 3d.) 

Graphical Cost Analysis of Cottage-Building. (With 

Diagrams.) 2s. 6d. (2s. 84d.) 
INDIA: 


Budget of the Governor-General of India in Council 
for 1922-23 and Discussions thereon in the Indian 
Legislature. 12s. 6d. (13s. 6d.) 
Statement exhibiting the Moral and Material Progress 
and Condition of India during 1921. (With Maps and 
Diagrams.) (H.C. 171.) as. 6d. (38. o}d.) 


PALESTINE: 


Civil Administration of Palestine. Interim Report, 
July 1, 1920—June 30, 1921. (Cmd. 1499.) 3d. (4$d.) 


RAILWAYS: 
Railway Statistics. Particulars of Selected Com- 
modities conveyed by Freight Trains over Standard 
Gauge Railways in Great Britain during certain 
periods in 1920 and 1921. 30s. (30s. gd.) 


REPARATIONS: 
Reparation Commission Papers— 
No. 1. Statement of Germany’s Obligations under 
the heading of Reparations, etc., at April 30, 1922. 


2s. (2s. 14d.) 
TELEPHONES: 


Telephone Service, 1922. Report from the Select Com- 
mittee; with Proceedings. (H.G. 54.) 4s. (4s. 2d.) 





May be obtained through any bookseller or directly from the 
Sale Offices of 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


Imperial House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 
LONDON {23'Riincdon ‘sivect, SW. 
MANCHESTER~—37 Peter Street. 
CARDIFF—1 St. Andrew's Crescent. 
EDINBURGH—23 Forth Street. 
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AND HAVE NOT LOVE 
By HAMILTON FYFE 7/6 


Mr. Fyfe is a man of the modern world, but he is also a 
detached and smiling observer. To miss reading his new novel 
is to miss an uncommon and stimulating experience. 


EVE OF SABA 


By LESTER RALPH 7/6 
The Times.—‘‘ There need be nothing but praise for Lester 
Ralph’s new book ... which must hold the most blasé novel 
reader.”’ 
Bl 
LAND OF MOONSHINE 
By MARY L. PENDERED 7/6 


The scene of her new novel is laid in an English village, 
whose people are amusingly sketched by one who knows 
country life well. 


CONSTANCY 
By NORA KENT 1/6 


Nora Kent’s new book is based on the eternal struggle 
between two world-forces—the Nature of the Beast and the 
spark of the Divine in Mankind. 


2 


* 


THE LAND OF THE LIVING 
By CALCOTT READING 7/6 
A powerful first novel of life in the wilds of Cumberland. 


a 


SOME CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS 
By FRANK RUTTER 6/- 


Daily Graphic.—‘ For a long time I have waited for a book 
like ‘Some Contemporary Artists’ written by the brilliant art 
critic of the Sunday Times . It will be of great use to thousands 
of people wardering around the picture galleries.” 


a 
AUTHORSHIP 


By ‘‘ A Well-known Author.”’ 6/- 


An invaluable guide to literary technique, written by a 
well-known author who knows the art of authorship, and how 
to impart this knowledge. 


£ 


THE BOYS’ BOOK OF MODEL 
AEROPLANES 
_ By FRANCIS A. COLLINS Illustrated. 8/6 


This excellent gift-book for boys covers all the phases of 
young people’s interest in the art and science of the aeroplane. 


# 


GLIMPSES OF SOUTH AMERICA 
By F. A. SHERWOOD Illustrated. 18/- 
People and places are presented to the reader in brief, 
brilliant characterisations, interspersed with numerous 
photographs. 
z 


THE ISLE OF VANISHING MEN 
By W. F. ALDER. Illustrated. 8/6 


The author’s experiences among the cannibals of New 
Guinea make a fascinating volume, which is illustrated with 
some very remarkable photographs. 


# 
THE BIRTH OF YUGOSLAVIA 


By HENRY BAERLEIN 


Two Volumes, with Map. 42/- 
The only complete history of the Yugo-Slavs. 





Devonshire Street, London, W.C, 
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suppose when we shall cease to be greedy stomachs and 
insatiable bellies.’’ Some of our neighbors on the dole may 
thus stumble on the Great Secret. “Od” is that which 
penetrates everywhere ; the secret quintessence of man must 
be “ odic.”’ This conclusion is supported by reference to the 
experiments of Reichenbach, although this mysterious 
emanation has been declared by Paul Heuze to be produced 
in darkened rooms by india-rubber solution or the froth of 
stout ; anyway the last suggests a satisfying alternative which 
prevents utter despair, when, at length, having passed 
through backwaters of pessimism lest the truth should never 
be found, and through agnosticism that nothing valuable is 
to be known, we stumble upon the treasure. ‘‘ The Great 
Secret, the only secret, is that all things are secret; . . . let 
us make allowance for the unknowable and search only for 
what is there ; the certainty that all things are God, that all 
things exist in Him and should end in happiness, and that 
the only divinity which we can hope to understand is to be 
found in the depths of our own souls.” 

It has been a tiring search /the glutinous style makes 
one feel like having tramped through squeezy fenland on a 
misty autumnal morning; the scholarship of the book is 
jejune. So much for so little of real worth,/And Maeterlinck 
once added to the innocent joy of life by ‘writing ‘The Blue 
Bird’”’! 





Jixom the Publishers’ Table. 


We welcome the first seven numbers of “The Abbey 
Classics” (Chapman & Dodd. 3s. 6d. each net). This new 
library of slim pocket-books is attractive both in form and 
selection: “ Memoirs of His Own Life. By Sir James Mel- 


ville of Halhill” ; “ Vathek” ; “ The Episodes of Vathek ” ; 


“A Sentimental Journey”; Cobbett’s “ Journal of a Year’s 
Residence in America”; “The Golden Asse of Lucius 
Apuleius” (Adlington’s translation); and “Candide” (with 
an introduction by A. B. Walkley). And there are promised 
for immediate publication Beckford’s “ Thoughts on Hunt- 
ing”; Beaconsfield’s “Letters of Runnymede”; Chester- 
field’s “Letters to His Son”; ‘“Gulliver’s Travels” ; 
Melville’s “ Mardi” ; and “ Daphnis and Chloé” (Thornley’s 


translation). 
” * * 


We would advise those who are looking for a novelty in 
Christmas cards that the British Museum has just published 
five sets of cards (a shilling each set, and if ordered irom 
outside a trifle should be added for postage) of the Nativity 
and Epiphany. Four sets of reproductions in monochrome 
are for the art student and all who are interested in 
engravings and drawings ; and one set consists of five repre- 
sentations in colors of illuminated manuscripts of the Middle 
Ages. To facilitate their use as Christmas cards, one side 
has been left plain for the purchaser to print or inscribe 
his private greeting. 

* * « 


AN announcement of Messrs. Longmans has considerable 
appeal to those acquainted with the literary life of the early 
nineteenth century, who have long awaited some supplement 
to the 1869 edition of Crabb Robinson’s Diary. “ Blake, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Lamb, &c.,” is the title of such a 
supplement, which the researches of Miss Edith J. Morley 
among Crabb Robinson’s mass of diaries, preserved in Dr. 
Williams’s Library, have made an early prospect. 


*” © * 


Messrs. ConsTaBLeE inform us that Melville’s prose 
works will be completed in their Standard Edition vf twelve 
volumes in February next; and “Moby Dick” in two 
volumes is due out in December. 


* * * 


Tue “ James Tait Black Memorial Book Prizes,” founded 
in remembrance of the Edinburgh publisher, have been 
awarded for the year 1921: for the best biography, Mr. 
Lytton Strachey’s ‘Queen Victoria” is chosen ; and Mr, de 
la Mare’s “ Memoirs of a Midget” for the best novel. These 





works, one notes, have also been among the “ best-sellers” 
of the period. 
+” x * 

Messrs. CasseLu are issuing the novels of Miss Sheila 
Kaye-Smith—which a bookseller might incidentally cata- 
logue under the heading “ Sussex ”—in a uniform three-and- 
sixpenny edition. 

* * . 

Mr. Freperick Lircurienp’s “ Illustrated History of 
Furniture ” is being re-issued by Messrs. Truslove & Hanson. 
This, the seventh edition of a survey extending from the first 
times recorded until now, is revised throughout: chapters 
have been re-written, and one on Colonial Furniture intro- 
duced. Fifty extra illustrations included make the total more 
than four hundred. 

* * * 

Known as “ The Humane Horse-Trainer ”’ and a success- 
ful reformer of savage and vicious animals by his novel 
system, Mr. Percy F. Thorn has written the necessary book— 
“Humane Horse-Training.” Lord Lonsdale has supplied an 
introductory letter. Messrs. Hutchinson are the publishers. 


* * * 


On November 27th Messrs. Blackwell of Oxford will 
publish a book catalogue of a noteworthy character, that of 
the bulk of the library of the late Sir Walter Raleigh, which 
the firm has purchased. 





HMlusic. 


THE TAX ON ALIENS. 


THERE is a well-known story to the effect that Hans von 
Biilow, having read the notice of Sterndale Bennett’s 
death in his morning paper just before he was due to 
catch a train for Bath in order to play at an afternoon 
concert there, drove to a music shop on his way to 
Paddington Station, bought some pianoforte pieces of 
Sterndale Bennett, committed them to memory in the 
train, and played them at the concert. The story is 
generally told as an illustration of von Biilow’s astonish- 
ing power of memory. To modern pianists it would not 
be in the least astonishing, though the modern English 
musician might consider it a piece of astonishing 
impertinence. Whether von Biilow ever came into 
personal contact with Sterndale Bennett I do not know; 
but he ought, one imagines, to have known something of 
his works and to have respected a composer who holds so 
honorable a place in our musical history. One wonders if 
von Biilow, who apparently had no knowledge of 
Sterndale Bennett’s music before it struck him that it 
would be diplomatic to play it, ever played those pieces 
again, either in England or abroad. 

That story recurs to my mind because it is becoming 
noticeable that practically all foreigners who play in 
England include some English work in their pro- 
grammes. It looks almost as if this obligation were 
endorsed on their passports as a condition of land- 
ing on our shores. No doubt they are advised by their 
friends and their agents that to play some English music 
will create a favorable impression. We have all become 
rather uncomfortably self-conscious about English music 
since the war. For generations it has rankled bitterly 
in the hearts of English musicians that England was 
supposed to be an unmusical country. For generations 
English composers have complained that they were never 
appreciated at their true value even by their own 
countrymen, let alone abroad. During the last ten or 
fifteen years matters have improved. English people 
have gradually begun to realize in some way that they 
possess a music of their own. English musicians are now 
trying to make the Continent realize it too. 

What the Continent thinks about it is difficult to 
estimate. Foreigners are polite people. But some- 
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A List from 


HEFFER’S of CAMBRIDGE 


For Booklovers 


Sketches from a Library 
Window 


By BASIL ANDERTON, M.A., City Librarian, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. Demy 8vo, cloth. 10s, 6d. net. 
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times, when—-one comes to know them intimately, they 
forget themselves and tell the truth. It is very charm- 
ing to imagine that all these players from abroad are so 
enraptured by the works of English composers that they 
cannot put together a programme without them. What 
one would like to know is whether they ever play them in 
other countries. A certain amount of English music is 
played abroad, we know; there are certain leaders of 
musical thought who are genuinely interested in our pro- 
ductions, and are as anxious to keep in touch with the 
musical output of England as they are to become 
acquainted with the latest thing from Paris or Rome. 
But the travelling virtuoso belongs to a different 
category. I strongly suspect that though he may put in 
a piece by an English composer when he plays in London, 
he will be glad to forget it when he goes to another 
capital. His Chopin and his Liszt will be his chief stock- 
in-trade; his little extra will vary according to the 
country in which he plays. 

There is no getting away from the fact that to-day 
more than ever in the world’s history musicians from 
abroad want to come to London to make money. Still 
more do they wish to go to America, for there is still 
more money to be made there. Whether in America it 
is etiquette to play the work of American com 
I do not know. But one occasionally hears unpleasant 
observations dropped by foreign musicians who make it 
quite clear that money, and money only, is the object of 
their visits to Anglo-Saxon countries. What do they 
really think about the little pieces by Englishmen which 
they have to put in? What did von Biilow really think 
about Sterndale Bennett? 

It is difficult to settle the question in our minds by 
considering what the English musician ought to play 
abroad. The English musician will most probably feel 
that if he goes to Portugal, he wants to show the Portu- 
guese that there is English music worth hearing, and 
that English ag interpret it best. He may even be 
modest enough to feel that it would be somewhat of an 
impertinence on his part to play Portuguese music, feel- 
ing sure that however much he may admire it, he will 
never be able to interpret it as well as the Portuguese 
players do. It is quite impossible to lay down any 
general principle. Musicians are all individualists. 
When the English composer says that someone ought to 
play English music somewhere, he very naturally means 
that his own music ought to be played. He may be 
willing enough to consider himself an Englishman, he 
may possibly feel pleased if English critics say that his 
music is English in style; but he will certainly be 
annoyed beyond measure if anyone classes him as belong- 
ing to ‘‘ the English school ’”’ or indeed to any school. 
Every composer likes to say of himself as the contem- 
porary poet said of Corelli :— 


‘* Egli 8 a se stesso e a null’ altro simile.” 


It is not always safe to say that Englishmen are the 
best interpreters of English music. The best interpre- 
tations that I have heard of Elgar’s music were those 
of Bohemian players. A Bohemian orchestra in 
Prague gave a wonderful performance of Elgar’s Second 
Symphony ; and when the Bohemian Quartet played his 
quartet in London they gave it a dashing animation 
which no English players would ever equal. English 
Quartets generally make it sound dull ; whether the dull- 
ness lies in the players or in ths music is another ques- 
tion. The Flonzaley Quartet recently played a quartet 
by Mr. Arnold Bax. It was very gratifying that so 
distinguished a body of players should put an English 
work into their programme. It would be pleasant to 
think that they were spreading Mr. Bax’s music all over 
Europe and America. After I had heard them play it 
I began to be doubtful, for in spite of all their skill they 
were not the ideal interpreters of it. It requires a dif- 
ferent style of playing to bring out its romantic beauty. 
The performance of the Flonzaley players did justice 
neither to Mr. Bax nor to themselves, though we can all 
appreciate the goodwill which prompted it. 

When a pianist puts down a few English pieces at 
the end of a recital the matter is not so serious. An 
unsympathetic performance is in a certain way a 





criticism on the music. One can form some sort of a 
judgment as to how English work compares with that of 
the Continent ; in the case of pianoforte music it seldom 
compares favorably. English composers do not as a 
rule express themselves happily at the pianoforte. From 
the point of view of the — and the listener, it 
is a pity that the player should waste his time and ours 
on these unnecessary and insincere compliments to 
music that is often in itself insincere and unnecessary. 

More than once foreign players have consulted me 
on this point. There is only one answer that can be 
given: “ Play what you like.” One can tell the foreigner 
to look through a certain amount of English music with 
a genuine belief that it will be worth his while. There 
will be something at least, one hopes, which will make 
a sincere appeal to him. But it is no use his playing 
English music at a London concert unless it really does 
appeal to him, unless he can interpret it with all his 
heart and soul. If an English work does succeed in 
making an impression of this intensity upon him, he 
will make his impression on his audience, and we may 
then reasonably hope that he will take the work to other 
countries and show them that England is not so utterly 
unmusical as is generally supposed. If the foreigner 
merely asks which he can learn with the least trouble, 
what will bring him the maximum of applause, or whose 
favor is likely to bring him the most lucrative engage- 
ments, he may be left to the tender mercies of his 
concert agent. 

Epwarp J. Dent. 





The Brama. 


TWO CRIME PLAYS. 


Ambassadors Theatre : “ The Secret Agent.” By Joseph Conrad. 


Shaftesbury Theatre: ‘The Cat and the Canary.” By John 
Willard. 


Onz is always reluctant to charge a playwright with a 
failure in dramatic technique. Drama has its tech- 
nique, as have all the other arts, but it is a far more 
elastic thing than the text-books admit. Most of the 
rules, from those of Aristotle onwards, are all the better 
for being broken, while the French fetish of the ‘‘ well- 
made play” usually provides glaring -— = of the 
way in which a play should not be made. Particularly 
do we dislike raising complaints about form when an 
author has given us a play full of excellent matter, but 
sometimes the painful task cannot be shirked. Mr. 
Conrad has not succeeded in transforming his book 
“‘'The Secret Agent ’’ into a well-constructed play. 
What he has done (and it is a great deal) is to bring 
over to the boards, ‘‘ in earthen vessels ”’ so to speak, 
a great many of the good things from the book. The 
psychology and philosophy that inform every fragment 
of that melodrama of genius are preserved in good 
measure in the acting version, but the acting version 
has, nevertheless, no kick in it. The point Mr. Conrad 
has missed, we think, is the supremacy which action 
seizes over all the other elements in a story when that 
story is cast or recast in dramatic form. In fact, and 
it may be in the book, Mrs. Verloc’s knife-thrust is 
not nearly so significant as the state of Mrs. Verloc’s 
soul after she has killed, but on the stage only another 
event as decisive can save what follows the murder from 
anti-climax. On a smaller scale several of the earlier 
scenes show the same failing. Action is the necessary 
skeleton upon which a drama must be articulated ; it may 
be clothed in thought and soul-stuff, but cannot be built 
upon them. 

With all that, ‘‘ The Secret Agent,’’ to a spectator 
with a spark of imaginative receptiveness, is an enter- 
tainment of absorbing interest. A little flat it may fall 
here and there, but tasteless it never is. To the pleasure 
of fine writing is to be added the pleasure of some fine 
acting. Easily first we must place the Mrs. Verloc of 
Miss Miriam Lewes. Her immense passionate powers for 
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a part of this kind, with its phases of despair, frenzy, 
and ultimate insanity, have acquired something like 
adequate recognition, but to say simply that she is an 
enormously powerful actress is to omit the real individu- 
ality of her style. We can only indicate this by a rather 
crude comparison. It was always the fashion in the old 
melodramas to accompany the heroine at her entrances 
and exits and crises with soft music. It was an exaspera- 
ting trick, but it was doubtless a rude symbol of a su 
sensible melody which neither the author nor player had 
the skill to realize themselves. Just what they failed to 
do Miss Lewes cannot help doing, even with so grim a 
part as that of Winnie Verloc. It goes all the time to 
a special music for the internal ear alone. Visibly the 
réle is all that is sordid, for we cannot grant that a 
frustrated maternal instinct, side-tracked upon 
a degenerate brother, justifies every length of hypocrisy, 
treachery, and cruelty. Invisibly, on the other hand, all 
is radiance and beauty, as it were by a necessity of 
Miss Lewes’s genius. And we cannot, in this case, fairly 
complain of the glamor, since Winnie Verloc is some- 
thing of a Lorelei. 

°Mr. St. Barbe West (the splendid Cromwell of 
‘* Charles I.’’) also does some idealizing as Verloc. Is 
not the secret agent in the book more flabby and less 
virile than as Mr. West portrays him? If so, it is 
a feliz culpa, since the tragedy is more poignant if we 
do not despise the victim overmuch, Mr. Frank Vosper 
is to be congratulated on a clever character-sketch of 
Mr. Vladimir, the secret-service chief at the ‘‘ Hyper- 
borean ’’ Embassy. The mingled fatuity and brutality 
of the Continental militarist type are conveyed with 
shrewdness. Mr. Jevan Brandon-Thomas, in spite of 
some unaccountable marks of nervousness on the night 
when we saw him, is well within the skin of Inspector 
Heat, not forgetting to temper the duplicity of the 
character with the appropriate codfish air. Standing at 
the cross-roads at which every rising actor has to choose 
between exploiting his personality and undertaking 
the labor of honest impersonation, Mr. Brandon-Thomas 
seems resolved to take the right turning. 

Of “‘ The Cat and the Canary ”’ little need here be 
said. Its triumph seems assured. The management are 
nervously anxious that no critic shall ‘‘ give away ”’ the 
secret of the dénouwement. What the value of a play can 
be that depends on such a surprise our readers are com- 
petent to judge for themselves. We gladly offer 
testimony that none of the mechanism of the ‘‘ crook 
and mystery ’’ play is neglected during the three acts 
of ‘‘ The Cat and the Canary,’’ but we must be allowed 
to add that not all the apparatus of trap-doors, sliding 
panels, and disguises aroused in us a flash of any interest 
but the idle curiosity of a penny puzzle. We resent, 
too, the brutal materialism of these American melo- 
dramas. A heroine who, within ten minutes or so of 
being declared heiress to a large fortune and property, 
starts hunting with breathless greediness for a valuable 
necklace supposed to be concealed in the old house she 
has inherited, gets a bit on our nerves. Miss Esmé 
Beringer does something to relieve the crassness of the 
entertainment by her artistic playing of an old half- 
colored servant of suspected voodoo tendencies. 

D. L. M. 


Forthcoming Meetings. 


Sun. 12. South Place Ethical Society, 11 a.m.—‘‘ The Attack 
on Civilization,’’ Mr. C. Delisle Burns. 
Indian Students’ Union (Kernel Street, W.C.1), 5.— 
** Can the West give Anything to the East?” Miss 
Maude Royden. 
Mon. 13. boty! College, 3.—‘‘ English Prose Style from 
Swift to Shaw.”’ Dr. E. A. Baker. 
Women’s Guild of Empire (Caxton Hall), 3.—‘* Why 
Things are Deai,”” Mr. Herbert Williams. 
King’s College, 5.50—" os Music of the Nine- 
teenth Century,” T. Cook. 
King’s College, &a0nt Blavcais Studies since the 
Time of Dobrovsky,”’ Lecture II., Dr. Vocadlo. 
University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Martial Law,”’ Lord 
8.—‘‘ Tke Strand and the 


Sumner. (Rhodes Lecture.) 
Adelphi in Ancient Times,” Mr. John Slater. 





Royal Society of Arts, 





Tues. 14. “oe Asiatic Society, 4.30.—‘ A Persian Library,” 
G. Browne. 
Society a Roman Studies (Society of Antiquaries’ 
Rooms), 4.30.— 


King’s College, 5.15.—‘‘ St. Thomas Aquinas and the 


Papal «wage { ’ Dr. F. A, P. Aveling. 
King’s Coll .30.—* Later Me ser ig Painting : 
Fulippino ‘ppt and Others,” Prof. P. Dearmer. 
University 30.—‘‘ Medieval Danish 


5. 
Ballads,’”’ Lecture Tit, Mr. J. H. Helwe 
Wed. 15. Royal Academy, 4. - The ty egy poms Cleaning 
of Pictures,”’ ’ Prof. A. P. Lauri 
Royal Institute of Public Health, 4. —“ The Scientific 
Principles underlying Infant Feeding,’’ Dr. 
G. E. C. Pritcha 
King’s Colle e, 5.30.—" Italian Influence on British 
History,” te 3 
University College, 30.—‘* Norway,’”’ Lecture IZ., 
Mr. I. C. Gréndahl. 
University College, 6.15.—‘‘ The Foreign Exchanges,” 
Newmarch Lecture II., Mr. A. W. Flux. 
Royal Microscopical Society, 7.30.— Glare and 
looding in Microscope Illumination,’’ Mr. Conrad 
Beck ; and other Papers. 
— Society of dake, -" The Action of the 
eater aper-Making,’’ Dr. Sigurd Smith. 
Thurs. 16. University College, 2.30.—‘‘ Recent Excavations in 
Malta,”’ Miss Margaret A. Murray. 
4.—‘‘ Modern Pigments,” Prof. 


Royal Societ 4 " 4.30.—* The ae ¢ ation of Gravi- 
tational Waves,’’ -Prof. A. ddington; and 


other Papers. 

King’s College, 5.30.—“The Rise of Modern 
Bulgaria,” ecture I., Lady Grogan. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘* Immanence and Trans- 
cendence in Contemporary Philosophy,’’ Dr. W. R. 
Matthews. 

Kees College, 5.30.—‘ The Stoic Philosophy,’ 

re Il., eMiss Hilda D. Oakeley. 

University College, 5.30.—‘ Efforts towards Italian 
Unity, 1848-1 9,” Mr. G. M. Trevelyan. 

— d-Study Society (90, Buckingham Palace ee 

easurement of the Intelligence of 
Cuildnen in Massachusetts,’ Dr. 
Chapman. 
Royal Wumismatic Society, 6.—‘‘ The Roman Serrati, 
with a Note on Sertorius,’’ Mr. H. Matting] 
Indian Students’ Union (Kep " Street, W.C. ; 8.— 
** War and Population,” Harold Cox. 
Fri. 17. Royal Academy, 4.—‘ Painting Media: Oils, Var- 
nishes, and ent Prof. A. P. Laurie. 

Royal Society of Arte (Indian Section), 4.30.—‘‘ The 
ea guna of Water Power in India,’”’ Mr. J. W. 
Meares. 

English Association (London School of Economics), 
5.15.—‘‘ The Trojans in Britain,’’ Prof. G. Gordon. 
University College, 5.15.—‘“ Problems of Evolution - 
with Special Reference to Fishes,’’ Lecture II., 

Mr. C. Tate Regan. 
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Asterisks are used to Indicate those books which are considered to 
be most interesting to the general reader. Publishers named in 
parentheses are the London firms from whom hooks published In the 
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RELIGION. 


Braley (Rev. E. F.). A Sunday School in Utopia: a Manual for the 
Sunday School Teacher. Macmillan, 5/- 

Drachmann (A. B.). Atheism in Pa ape js ae Gyldendal, 7/6. 

Gore (Bishop Charles). Belief in Christ. Murray, 7/6. 

Health and Holiness. Being 1 Laws of Health applied to Body, 
Soul, and Spirit. Melrose, 1/-. 

*Jacks (Principal L. P.). Religious Perplexities. Hodder & Stoughton, 
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ma... (Bishop). On What Authority? a Review of the Foundations of 
Christian Faith. Longmans, 7/6. 
Phelps (Willlam Lyon). Human Nature in the Bible. Scribner, 10/6. 


SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, POLITICS. 

Barnes (Alfred). The Political Aspect of Co-operation. 
Co-operative Union, Hanover St., 6d. 

1) and Conwil-Evans cr. a 
he League of Nations. Maps. Dent, 6/- 
eum (W. T.). Americanism : a World ii. Pref. by Tom Mann. 
Labor Publishing Co., 6/-. 

*Essays in Liberalism. Lectures delivered at the Liberal Summer 
School, 1922. Collins, 2/6. 

Finland. Trade and Industry of Finland. Il. Helsingfors, 
J. Simelius’ Heirs Printing Co. (Finnish Consul-General, 28-29, 
St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C.). 

Hofmann (R.). Interdépendance : Contribution d’un Neutre & le 
Reconstruction en Europe. Paris, G. Oudin (‘‘ Swiss Observer,” 
21, Garlick Hill, E.C. 4), 4/-. 

*League of Nations. International Labor Organization of the League. 

League of Nations Union, Grosvenor Crescent, 

*Leites (K.). Recent Economic Developments in Russia. Ed. by 

Harald Westergaard. Carnegie Endowment (Milford), 7/6. 


USEFUL ARTS. 
me (André). Cryptography. Tr. by J. C. H. Macbeth. Constable, 


ows t Ro f th pa 
1g Toiperiat ‘puflaings, Ludyate Ctreus. 4078. 


Manchester, 
Oppressed Peoples and 


Cc. J. Farncombe, 
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A Copy of thjs Brospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Uompanies. 


REDEEMABLE SECURITIES INVESTMENT TRUST, L™ 


r Companies Acts, 1908 to 1917.) 
CAPITAL: 


Authorised - - 


£50,000 


IN 
50,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each 
Which are offered for subscription at 21s. per share, payable as follows: 
5s. per share on application. 
5s. per share on 2nd January, 1923. 
5s. per share on 2nd April, 1923. 
6s. per share on 1st July, 1923. 


The Shares may be paid np in full on application or on any instalment date, and interest at the rate of 
5 per cent. per annum will be paid in respect of the prepayment of instalments. 
Directors : , 
Ald. A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C., 65/66 Chancery Lane, W.C.2, Investment Expert (Chairman). 
J. J. OULET, “ Ava,” Nether Street, Finchley, N.3, Investment Trust Accountant. ; 
ARTHUR SHEPHARD, 3/4 Great Winchester Street, E.C,2, Director of Public Companies. 


Solicitors : 
ROMER & SKAN, 3 Copthall Chambers, E.C. 2. 


Secretary and Registered Offices : 
W. GAIN, 3/4 Gesek” Winehinter Street, London, E.C. 2. 





PROSPECTUS 


The Company has been formed with the objects specified in its 
Memorandum of Association, and in particular to carry on the busi- 
ness of an Investment and Trust Company, which may be described 
as a co-operative society of individual investors pooling their capital 
so as to have it invested or dealt with under expert guidance. By 
this means a sum of capital, not large enough of itself to be spread 
over more than one or two investments, is split up among a number 
of securities, thus averaging the risk and enabling a higher rate of 
interest to be earned, besides which, the fact that such a Company 
is able to participate in the underwriting of public loans, or issues 
of capital, etc., and to avail itself of other opportunities of securing 
—s investments on favourable terms, contributes materially 

wards a higher average income. 

The following statement by the Chairman explains the objects of 


the Company :— 
65/66, CHANCERY LaNE, W.C. 2. 
23rd October, 1922. 

This Company will, I imagine, appeal primarily to persons to 
whom my name and qualifications are known; hence this somewhat 
unconventional Prospectus. 

The numerous letters I receive in my capacity of investment 
expert and writer on finance show clearly that there are a large 
number of people who find it extremely difficult to invest safely 
such capital as they happen to possess; and experience shows that 
unless a careful and continuous watch is kept over the safest- 
looking investment, mening suitable exchanges from time to time, 
the capital is apt to dwindle. An Investment Trust Company 
honestly and efficiently conducted fully meets these requirements. 
Assuming its initial investments to be well chosen (a great deal 
—— upon this, of course), it turns out — profitable for its 
original shareholders, for it can pay satisfactory half-yearly 
dividends from the outset, at gradually increasing rates, for the 

rinciple on which it is run is to distribute as dividends the 
ncome received, but to place to reserve all profits arising from 
the sale of holdings and underwriting commissions, etc., the addi- 
tional income from such reserves becoming available for distribu- 
tion and thus increasing the rate of dividend. Such a Company 
has the advantage that no portion of its capital is sunk in goodwill 
or fixed assets, nor does it depend upon any one country or industry. 

I am of agg that it is many years since conditions have been 
so favourable for the formation of a genuine Investment Trust 
jean gg As the title of the Company implies, it is proposed to 
invest largely in redeemable securities, e.g., Government and 
Municipal Loans, repayable at a figure higher than their cost price; 
and, so far as is consistent with safety, it is proposed to give 
prefarence to those investments which, so far as the present system 
of society permits, are likely to provide employment and are 
otherwise conducive to the welfare of the community. 

As co-Directors I have selected two gentlemen (one of them an 
ex-Bank Manager, the other Chief Accountant of an important 
Investment Trust) whose knowledge of finance and investment 
render them specially useful to the Company. No promotion profit, 
direct or indirect, is being made in connection with the Company, 
and the fixed remuneration of the three Directors, including myself 
as Chairman, is limited to a total, for the three of us, of £250 per 
annum, any further renumeration being dependent upon the success 
of the Company, i.e., the Directors are to share between them a sum 
equal to one-tenth of the amount distributed as dividends when in 
respect of any financial year a total dividend of not less than 5 per 
cent. is paid to the shareholders. Although the Articles of Associa- 
tion include the usual powers to appoint a Managing Director, there 


= 


is no intention of creating such post unless and until circumstances 

and the profits of the Company render it desirable. By making use 

of facilities provided by the Directors, the running expenses of the 

Company, e.g., office rent and clerical staff, will be kept down to 

a very low figure. 

roy Pwd ony I would say that this Company is not intended to 
appeal to the speculator, but to the investor who is prepared to 
place money in a Company in the management of which he has 
every confidence, and who is satisfied to leave it there so long as it 
gives him a satisfactory return. A. EMIL DAVIES. 

No shares of this issue have been or will be alloted for any con- 
sideration other than cash. No part of the issue has been or will be 
underwritten, and the whole of the — subscribed, after payment 
of the preliminary expenses, will be available in cash for the 

urposes of the Company. 
. the following information is given in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908:— 

The preliminary expenses, including registration fees, printing, 
stamps and !egal experses, and the circulation of this Prospectus, are 
estimated at £750, of which neoey £520 represents Government Stamp 
Duties. The premium of 1 shilling per share will be allocated to 
extinction of these preliminary expenses, and any surplus will be 

laced to reserve. This should enable the Company to start without 
he bandicap of a heavy preliminary expenses account. 

The minimum subscription on which the Directors may proceed 
to allotment is fixed by the Articles of Association at 7 shares. 

A print of the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the 
Company can be inspected at the offices of the Solicitors of the 
Company while the lists are open. 

Applications may be made on the accompanying form and for- 
warded to the Company, together with a remittance of 5s. per share. 
Where no allotment is made the deposit will be returned in full. 
Interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum will be charged on any 
instalments not paid on the due date. Complete Prospectuses and 
Forme of Application for Shares can be obtained from the Company's 

ce. 

Dated, 24th October, 1922. 





FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To the Directors of— 
REDEEMABLE SECURITIES INVESTMENT TRUST, LIMITED, 
3/4, Great Winchester Street, London, E.C. 2. 

I enclose a cheque for the sum of £ Hy being 
payment of 5s. per Share on application for Ordinary 
Shares of £1 each in the above Company. I hereby apply for and 
request you to allot me that number of Shares, and I hereby agree 
to accept the same, or any less number which may be allotted to me, 
upon the terms of the Prospectus as filed with the Registrar of Joint 
Stoek Companies and of the Memorandum and Articles of Association 
of the Company, and to pay the balance of 16s. per Share as provided 
by the said Prospectus; and I authorise you to place my name on 
the Register of Members of the Company as the holder of the Shares 
so allotted to me. 


Full Name .... ~ 
TFOUEE DUPRRIIIG cvsasscesees ccceessesecescive 
TUE occcstcceses 
Description ........... 

N.& A. 




















MASSAGE. 


ASSOCIATION OF CERTIFICATED BLIND MASSEURS. 


President: Sir Roser Jongss, K.B.E., C.B. 


"THE SERVICES of qualified Blind MASSEURS and 
MASSEUSES, trained at St. Dunsten’s and the National Institute 
for the Blind, can be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
at 224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 

Members of this Association are established in all parts of 
London and the provinces. Tel.: Langham 2544. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


BOoOOKPLATES designed and engraved by Osbornes, 





Artist-Engravers, 27, Eastcastle Street, London, W.1. An original | 


design exclusive to each client. Write for particulars, post free. 


TRADE NOTICE. 








| WHY BUY NEW CLOTHES?—WE “TURN” SUITS, 


OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Descriptive Price 
List free, or send garments for estimate—-LONDON TURNING CO., 
(Dept. N.), 91, Downs Park-road, LONDON, E.5. ’*Phone: 1580 Dalston. 


Your HEALTH DEMANDS that the sanitary arrangements 
in your home should be kept perfectly clean. HARPIC does 
this. In tins, 64d. and 1s. 5d., from chemists, ironmongers, and 
grocers. We will send free sample for name and address of one who 
cannot supply.—Dept. 374, HARPIC CO., 1, Avenue-road, London, 8.E. 5. 











“For cleaning Silver ElectroPiate &e. ) 


Goddard's 
1 Plate Powder’ 


Sold everywhere 6 i/ 2/6 & 4/6. 
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FINE ARTS. 
®Coburn (Alvin Langdon). More Men of Mark. 33 pors. Duckworth, 
(H. B.). A History of Art: Vol. I. Down to the Age of 
Rapheel. Pl. Harrap, 42/-. 
of Beautiful Women. Masterpieces of Painting. Pref. by 
C. H. Moreau-Vauthier. Heinemann - 
Lewer (H. W.) and Percival (Maciver).. The Bric-&-Brac Collector : 
a Practical Guide. Pl. Jenkins, 7/6. 
*Matthews (W. H.). Mazes and Laby oe: a General Account of 
their History and Developments. Longmans, 18/-. 
Smith (A. Freeman). English m.. Architecture of the Middle 
Ages: an Elementary Handbook. Pl. Fisher Unwin, 5/-. 
music. 


*Ashwell (Lena). Modern Troubadours : 
the Front. Gyldendal, 5/-. 


a@ Record of the Concerts at 


*Chester's Lending Library. A Complete Handbook and Guide to 
Chamber Music. Chester, 6d. 

Ellingham (Harry). How to Use a Player-Piano. Grant Richards, 6/-. 

Miniature Essays. Granville Bantock.—Joseph Jongen. Chester, 
6d. each. 

Purcell (Henry). The Gordian Knot Untied. Suites Nos. 1 and 2 for 
Strings. Ed. by Gustav Holst. Scores. Novello, 5/- each. 


LITERATURE. 

*Baker Gras A.). The Public Library. Il. O’Connor, 12/6. 

-)» The Technique of Thomas Hardy. ITlinois, 
icago Press, $2.50. 
(Cc. H.). hyme and Reason: being the Thoughts and 
Theorie ot @ Journalist Philosopher. Dublin, Talbot Press (Fisher 
Iw. ), /-. 

Burke (Thomas). The Iondon Spy: a Book of Town Travels. 
Thornton Butterworth, 7/6. : 
— > (M. ——-= M.), ed. Wisdom and Beauty from Conrad. 


Crane (Dr. Frank). Christmas and the Year Round. Lane, 6/-. 

Harris (Rendel) and Jones (Stephen K.). Pilgrim Press: a Biblio- 
graphical and Historical Memorial of the Books ong at Leyden 
by the Pilgrim Fathers. Cambridge, Heffer, 7/ 

*Hudeon (W. ~)s A Hind in Richmond Park. Dent, 16/-. 

(F The German Mind as reflected in their Literature 
from 1870 to "1914; with Two Supplementary Chapters on New 
Movements between 1914 and 1921. Chapman & Dodd, 10/6. 

d (Alfred H.). Leadership and Progress; and other Essays of 
Boston, Mass., Stratford Co., $2. 

iph Paroles. gt notre Bonheur. Paris, A. Fayard, 

18, Rue du Saint-Gothard, 6 
*Yeats (W. B.). The at a “a the Veil. Privately printed by 
Werner Laurie. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
Cairncross (T. &.). The Scot at Hame. Constable, 3/-. 
Caldwell (Thomas), ed. The Golden Book of Modern English Poetry, 
1870-1920. Introd. by Lord Dunsany. Dent, 7/6. 
*Childe (W. R.). The Gothic Rose; and other Poems. 
Blackwell, 5/-. 
| (Henry W.). Pilate : Chapman & Hall, 


Dante. Divine ety 6 line-for-line Translation by Melville Best 


Anderson. > = 
Havens (Ra Le. The Influence of Milton on English 
Poetry. rvard Univ. Press (Milford), 37/6. 
Hayward (H. Richard). Love in Ulster; and other Poems. Dublin, 
albot Press “— Unwin), i 1 
Hermon-Hodge (N. C.). A Song of Youth; and other Poems. Selwyn 
& Blount, 2/6. 
*ingpen (Roger), ed. A Choice of the Best English Lyrics: Seventeenth 
mtury and Earlier.—Eighteenth Century.—Nineteenth Century. 
Selwyn & Blount, 1/- ea 
Op. XV. Barcelona, 


Leer 106 (J. M.). Les Enyorances del Mon. 
The Patch; and other Poems. Burns & Oates, 


Altés. 
Martyn (Agnes K.). 
*Masefield @John). Melloney Holtspur. Heinemann, 6/-. 
Pinto (V. De S.). Duality. Oxford, Blackwell 2/-. 
Reznikoff (Charles). Three Plays: Chatterton; The Black Death; and 
Meriwether Lewis. New York, The Sunwise Turn, 51, Kast 44th St. 
St. Cyres (Dorothy). The Holy City: a Tragedy and Allegory. 
Longmans, 5/-. 
Sheney “Ci (Robert H.). Selected Poems. 
ay ~ Mary). Proserpine, and Midas: 
cal Dramas. Ed. by A. Koszul. 
sualton case M.). Unveiling. Merton Press, ll, Greshem S&t., 


Suith Dampier (Ez. M.). The Queen’s Minister: an Historical Play 
in Four Acts and an Epilogue. Melrose, 2/6. 
*Tynan (Katharine). Evensong. Oxford, Blackwell, 3/-. 


i FICTION. 
Albanesi (E. Maria). Roseanne: an Old-Fashioned Story. 


Aan o’ th’ Moor. Chapman & Dodd, 6, Great 
A Gamble with Love. 


y' Hodder & Stoughton, 7/6. 

Aysoough (John). Dobachi. Chapman & Dodd, 7/6. 

Baker (Olaf). Dusty Star. Thornton Butterworth, 7/6. 

Bennett (Rolf) and Harrington (Katherine). The Fool of Destiny. 
Hutchinson, 7/6. 

Biennerhassett (W. L.). The Dreamer. yo & Dodd, 

Carey (Alfred E.). The Bank of Youth. Se & Blount, Us. 

*Chesterton (G. i The Man Who Knew Too Much; and other 
Stories. Cassell, 7/6. 

Connell (Richard). "Mr. Braddy'’s Bottle; and other Humorous Tales. 
haneten & Dodd, 3/6. 

Crowley ay The Diary of a Drug Fiend. Collins, 7/6. 
tr: (H. O. M.). Mid Rival Roses. Selwyn & Blount, 7/6. 

Heligers (Louise). Love and Life. Palmer, 7/6. 

Hext (Harrington). Number 87. Thornton Butterworth, 6/-. 

— (Johannes V.). The Long Journey: Fire and Ice. Gyldendal, 

Kraemmer (Elias). ve, Fish and Wet: Tales from a Norwegian 
Seaport. Gyldendal, 7/6. 

Mackenzie (Brenda Muir). Love in a Pit Village. Hutchinson, 7/6. 

O'Keke (Wyndham). The Mysterious Mr. Garland. Jenkins, 7/6. 

7 (Seumas). Wet Clay. Dublin, Talbot Press (Fisher Unwin), 


and other Poems. 


Heinemann, 5/-. 
Two Unpublished Mytho- 
Milford, 3/6. 


Collins, 


Pearce Charies £.). 
. ¢ » 


Madame Flirt: a Romance of “ 

pera.” Stanley Paul, 7/6. PS ee we 

*Reid (Forrest). Pender Among the Desthente. Collins, -7/6. 
Putnam, 7/6. 

a 7/6. 


Savi (EZ. W.). Rulers of Men. 
*Sinolair (May). Ann Severn and the Fieldings. 
Smokeless Burning. Melrose, 7/ 
Kingmakers. Butchinace, 7/6, 


Smith (Constance 1.). 
Seeveneen (Burton £.). The 
South of the Line. Heinemann, ‘7 


tock (Ralph). 


Oxford, - 





GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES. 
*Gaunt (Mary). Where the Twain Meet. Murray, a 
Geddie (John). The Shores of Fife: ae y W. Haslebust 
(Beautiful Scotland Series). Blackie, 
Prince of Wales’ Eastern Book. [1. eager & ans, 7/6. 
Journal of Roman Studies. Vol. X. Part 2. 
19, Bloomsbury Square, 15/-. 


Roman Society. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

*Dark (Sidney). The Life of Sir Arthur Pearson. Pors. Hodder & 
Stoughton, 10/6. 

Drew (John). My Years on the Stage. Foreword by Booth 
Tarkington. New York, Dutton, $5. 

From Sawdust to Windsor Castile. By ‘‘ Whimsical Walker.” I). 
Stanley Paul, toa/8. 

Hendrick (Burton J.)e The Life and Letters of Walter H. Page. 
2 vols. Il. Heinemann, 3/-. 

Hughes (J. L.). The Real Robert Burns. Chambers, 6/-. 

Jersey (Dowager Countess of). Fifty-one Years of Victorian Lile. 

Harding & 


Il. Murray, 18/-. 
I Can Remember Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Martindale (0. C.), S.J. 

Owen (Louise). The Real Lord Northcliffe: Some Personal Recollec- 
tions of a Private Secretary, 1902-22 Cassell, 2/- 

Raymond (E. T.). Mr. Lloyd Geor “IL. Collins 15/-. 

Tennyson (Alfred). Edward Archibald Hume. With a Memoir by 

“Indiscretions”’ of 


F. Lawrence. Humphreys, 7/6. 
Townley (Lady )- 

Thornton Butterworth, 21/-. 

HISTORY. 

Baerlein (Henry). The Birth of Yugoslavia. 2 vols. Parsons, 42/-. 
Hoijer (Olof). Le Comte d’Zhrenthal et la Politique de Violence. 

Paris, Plon-Nourrit, Tfr. 
*Wells (H. G.). A Short History of the World. [). Cassell, 15/-. 
The Story of the British Navy. Col. il. by 


Wheeler (Harold F. B.). 
Ellis Silas. Harrap, 10/6. 


Charles Dominic Plater, S.J. 


Lady Susan. zi. 


*Edmonds (Brig.-General J. E.), — “Military Operations, France and 
— 1914 Bg | of the Great War based on Official Docu- 
men 

*Maude (Alan Ho, ea. The 47th (London) Division, 1914-19. By F ang 
Who Served with it in the Great War. Il. Ama lgamated Press, 
Lavington 8t., S.E.1, 11/-. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


“eS Chanson. I, Sir James Melville’s Memoirs of his Own Life. 
. ee. Mackay Mackenzie.—II. Beckford’s Vathek. Introd. 
by - Br ley Johnson.—III. The Episodes of Vathek. Introd. te 
Melvi IV. Sterne’s Sentimental Journey. Intro 
by Francis J Bickley. —V. Cobbett’s Journal of a Year’s Retdaees 
in America. Introd. WS Jon seen VI. The Golden Asse of 
Lucius Apuleius. Tr. Wm. — i anh Voltaire’s 
Candide. Introd. een A. 3 Walkley, apman & Dodd, 66, Great 
Queen St., W.C. 2, 
Behn ( a). The Ten im of Marriage; and the Second Part, 
the’ mfession of the New Married Couple. —_ with 
ay ha John Harvey. 20 pl. Navarre Society, 23, New Oxford 


Chesterton (G. K.). The Club of Queer Trades. I. Collins, 2/6. 
Desmond (Shaw). Labor, the Giant with the Feet of Clay. Collins, 


2/6. 
*Kaye-Smith (Shella). Sussex Gorse.—The gr gee Methodist.— 
Treen ApP @ Harvest. Uniform Ed. Cassell, 3/6 each. 
Maurice (C. & emia, from the Earitest Times to 1918. 
Revise d Ba. Tl. isher Unwin, 7/6. 
Young Feeneie Brett). The Dark Tower. Collins, 2/6 


GIFT-BOOKS. 
Avery (Harold). The Prefects’ Patrol. Ii. 
Barnes CS Fireside Stories. Il. Blackie 
Bird (Richard). The a Boys of Dyall’s House. Tl. “blnckte, 5/-. 
Biackie’s Children’s Annual. Il. Blackie, 5/-. 
Biackie’s Girls’ Annual. I]. Blackie, 5/-. 
Biackie’s Little Ones’ Annual. I). Blackie, 3/6. 
Biackie’s Picture Books. Fairy Friends. I). Blackie, 2/-. 
Brazil ‘-. Monitress Merle. [I]. 5/-.—The ‘School in the 

South. Il. 6/-. Blackie. 


Brereton (Lieut.-Col. F. &.). A Boy of the Dominion.—The Dragon of 
Pekin.—The Great Aeroplane.—Roger the Bold.—Rough Riders of 
aye + eae .—With Rifle and Bayonet. Il. New Ed. Blackie, 

* eac 
Cameron (Margaret). Nature's Year: Little Stories of Living Things. 


Tl. Blackie, 2/6. 
Chaundier (Christine). A Fourth Form Rebel. Il. 4/-. — The 
Nis , 


Reformation of Dormitory Five. Il. 6/-. 
Stephen Goes to Sea. Il. Blackie, 5/- 


penny ur O.). : 
per > Fa ; i ee Hut. Il. 4/--—The White Witch 
of Rosel. [-. ck 

Dell (Draycot Mo. The Secret of the Sword: @ Tale of Adventure. 


Happy Little Folk. Il. Blackie, 3/6. 
~~ Four Schools. Il. Blackie, 6/-. 
+)» The Greenway Heathens. I). Nisbet, 5/-. 
Princess Joy of Everywhere and the Fairies. Il. Bale, 


Henty (a. Ade Both Sides the Border.—By England’s Aid.—In the 
Reign of Terror.—St. George for England. Il. Popular Ed. 


Blackie, yd each. 
Herberteon ( The Twins, Papa, and Parker. Il. Blackie, 


Agnes G.). 
Japanese Fairy Book. Rendered = English by Yei Theodora 
0: Constable, 


New Ed. il. 
The Belovéd ‘eeeebona. Il. 


a (wien J.) 
Middleton (Lydia M.). The Rams f Adventurers. Ih. Blackie, 6/-. 
Miller (Jean) and Speight ( &.), eds. Flights in Fairyland. By 
the Staff and Pupils at’ Teton School for Girls, Harrogate. Ii. 
- a 5, oo. ~ b _ aur” 
core (Dorothea). u Il. 6/-—The N 
° Sore ue Nisbet,” y / e New Girl at 
‘err aries). ‘ales. DT). by Harry Clarke. 
mas Bodkin. Aa My 15/-. rd , i 
eon ale and Pictures for Little People. Blackie, 2/-. 
Spencer (Beryl Sefton). Told ina Garden. Il. by Charles Robinson. 
Hutchinson, 2 
Werner (&. T. C.). Myths and Legends of China. 32 ool. il. 
Weston (Florence). 
1/- each. 
Wynne (May). 


Nisbet, _ 


by Jean Dulac 


Introd. by 


Harrap, 
Pictures to Cut Out.—Pictures to Paint. 
Angela Goes to School. Jarrolds, 2/6. 


Tane, 











